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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The DE- 
PARTMENT of ENGINEERING, MANUFACTURES 
ARTS, and of ARCHITECTURE, will RE-OPEN on 
#uesay, the 16th instant. 
further information may be obtained at the Secretary's 


ts may reside in the houses of gentlemen connected 
with the College. A prospectus will be forwarded by post upon 


ication to the Secretary. 
St 7° R. Ww. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON,.—DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
The COURSES of LECTURES will be resumed on TUESDAY, 
éth instant. vane 
BVINITY .. The Rev. the Principal and the Rev. the Chaplain. 
MATHEMATICS .. Professor the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; 
Tutor, the Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. 
CLASSICS..Professor the Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A. ; Tutor, 
the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A. 
ENGLISH, LiTERATURE.-Professor the Rev. F. D. Mau- 
e, M.A. = - - o 
The Classes for private instruction in the Hebrew, Oriental, 
and Modern Foreign Languages, under the direction of Profes- 
sors M‘Caul, Forbes, Brasseur, Bernays, Rossetti, and De 
Villalobos, will also be re-opened at the same time. . 
Chambers are provided for matriculated students desirous of 
residing inthe College; and some of the Professors and gentle- 


men connected with the College receive students into their 





Further information may be obtained upon application at the 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


Secretary's Office. 

April, 1844. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

ELEMENTARY COURSE of BOTANY. — Professor 

LINDLEY will commence a COURSE of LECTURES on 
BOTANY, to a Junior Class, on Tuesday, April 16. 

Subject: — The distinctions between the principal Natural 
Classes and Orders of Plants belonging to the Flora of Europe. 
The Course is adapted for persons commencing the study of 
Botany. Fee, 20. R i . 

The Course to the Senior Class will commence early in May. 
Further particulars may be obtained at the Office of the College. 
. 8. CAREY, A.M., Dean of the Poculty of Arts. | 
THOMAS GRAHAM, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
P onan. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
ipril 1. 1844. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Traratear- 


Square. 








NOTICE TO ARTISTS. ait 
All Works of Painting. Sculpture, or Architecture, inten 
for the ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY, 
must be sent in on MONDAY next, the 8th, or by Six o'clock 
in the Evening of TUESDAY, the 9th instant, after which 
time no work can possibly be received, nor can an orks be 
received which have already been publicly exhibited. “ 
Of all Works of Painting. 1 or Architecture, described 
4s the joint performance of several Artists, the first mentioned in 
} oie will alone be entitled to a ticket of admission to 
ition. 
The other Regulations necessary to be observed may be ob- 
tained at the Royal Academy. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 
Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibi- 
tion; but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable 
in any case of injury or loss: nor can it undertake to pay the 
tarriage of any package which may be forwarded by carriers. 
Pictures and Drawings will be received on the South side of 
the building, and Sculpture on the North. z 
prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated 
to the Secretary. 


OYAL MANCHESTER: INSTITUTION.— 
The EXHIBITION of 18440f MODERN PAINTINGS and 
other WORKS of ART, will take place in the Summer, and will 
opened to t! i i itd MONDAY, May 27. Artists 
London and the Neighbourhood are referred to Mr. Joseph 
Green, of Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital ; and it is request- 
ed, that all Works intended for Exhibition may arrive at the 

Institution not later than Thursday, May 16. Sees 

No carriage expenses will be paid by the Institution, except 
on Works from those Artists to whom the Exhibition circular 
has previously been forwarded. 

The following PRIZES are offered :— rene 

The Heywood Medal in Gold, for the best Historical Oil Paint- 
ing: size not less than 4 feet by 2 feet 10 inches. 

The Heywood Medal in Sitver, and 10J. in money, for the best 
Ornamental Water-colour Drawing: size not less than 20 
inches by 16 inches. 

. These Prizes (for the present year) will be limited to the produc- 

tions of Artists residing within twelve miles of Manchester.—The 
ncil do not consider themselves bound to award a prize, 

unless a work be exhibited which shal! appear to them deserving 
of it. T. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Sec. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY or LONDON. 
NOTICE is hereby given that the Exhibitions of Flowers 

and Fruit, in the Society's Garden, in the ensuing season, will 
fig place on the following Saturdays, viz. May 18, June 15, and 
July 13; and that Tuesday, April 16, is the last day on which 
tickets are issued to Fellows of the Society, at 3y. 6d. each. 


RXHIBITIONS of FLOWERS, &c, 
: ¥ REGENT'S PARK. 
‘The following are the days appointed for the Exhibitions of 
BO ts. Flowers, and Microscopes, in the Gardens of the ROYAL 
TANIC SOCIETY OF LONDON, this Season :— 
Tuesday, April 30, 
‘Tuesday, June 4. 
When Pri Tuesday,July3. 
nm Prizes exceeding 9002. will be distributed. Tickets for 
admission maybe had, by orders from Fellows and Members, 
ice in the Gardens, price, on or before Saturday, 
+; after that day, 5s., except on the days of Exhibi- 
when they will be 7s. 6d. each. 
the ules of Prizes, and further particulars, may be had at 
Gardens, J. D. E. SOWERBY, Secretary. 


puis with DEFECTIVE SPEECH and 
Rev wit ELOCUTION, attended at their residence by the 
SYSTEM se Hee -] eens i eposontaty practising his 
in Schools aed Pee under distinguished patronage. 
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» Gerrar: 























a u For terms, 
milies, and for private Lessons, address Fulmer 
's Cross, 





TO INVENTORS AND OTHERS, 


HE SOCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE, 
hereby give NOTICE that they have on their Premises a large 
number of UNCLAIMED MODELS, some of which have been 
left by their owners nearly half a century. r ew 
t is‘now necessary to remove this accumulation, and within 
one month from the date hereof, the said Models will be sold, 
or otherwise disposed of, unless previously claimed. 


Adelphi, 4th April, 1844. TPRANCIS WHISHAW 
THE PARKER SOCIETY. 
NOTICE, 
NY Persons wishing to obtain the BOOKS to 


be printed for the year 1844, may do so by the imme- 
diate payment of One Pound. In return for this will be re- 





ceiv 
One Vol., containing the Two Liturgies, the Primer, Cate- 
chism and Articles of Edward VI. . 

Two Vols.—Bishop Latimer's Sermons and Remains. 

one Vol.—The Old Faith, and other Pieces of Bishop Cover- 


ale. 
One large Vol.—The Prayers and other Pieces of Thomas 


econ. 

It is intended to deliver these rivg Volumes in return for the 
subscription of One Pound for the year 1844. Each Volume will 
be complete in itself, so that Persons now subscribing for the 
year 1844, can continue to subscribe or not, as they please, with- 
out having imperfect books. 

PresiDENT:—The Right Hon. Lord Ashley, M.P. 
NOTICE, 

The Council request that the Members will cause their Sub- 
scriptions for 1844,amount One Pound each, to be paid at the Office 
of the Society 33, Southampton-street, Strand, before the 3ist 
of March. ‘Those to whom it is more convenient to transmit 
their Subscriptions from a distance, are recommended to send 
Post Office Orders. On no account should any Coin or Bank Notes be 
sent by post. If any checks are sent, they should be crossed with 
the words“ Herries & Co.’" But all remittances by post, as well 
as other payments, are to be sent before the end of April, 1844, to 

WILLIAM THOMAS, fea, Secretary for General Business, 
At the OFFICE of the PARKER SOCIETY, 33, Southampton- 

street, Strand, London. 


ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, 17, Edward-street, Portman- 
square. Course of TEN LECTURES will be delivered by 
Major T. B. JERVIS, F.R.S. F.R.Astr.S. M.R.Inst., on Tues- 
day Soetingt. April 9th, 16th, Wednesday 2ith, Tuesday 30th, 
May 7th, Thursday 16th, Tuesday 21st, 28th, and June 4th, 1ith, 
on the most Interesting Objects of ASTRONOMY and PHY- 
SICAL SCIENCE the model of Derham, Chalmers, and 
Whewell, showing the intimate and necessary connexion of 
Science and Religious Truth; also the evidences of the Wisdom, 
Power, and Goodness of God in the works of Creation. 

Tickets of Admittance, to each Lecture, Is., to be had at the 
Institution, 17, Edward-street, Portman-square. Transferable 
Tickets for the entire course, 8%. each, to be had of Mr. 
Palmer, 103, Newgate-street; Mr. Nisbet, 21, Berners-street ; 
Mr. Cary, 181, Strand; Messrs. Watkins & Hill, 5, Charing-cross; 
Mr. Waugh, 177, Regent-street ; Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Corn- 
hill; Mr. Standidge, 177, Cornhill; Allman, 42, Holborn-hill; 
Dollond, 59, St. Paul's Churchyard ; Bates. Pealtty ; and Mr. D. 
Walther, 55, Piccadilly. To commence at Fight o'clock precisely. 


13, George-street, Hanover-square, March 30, 1841. 
RITISH and FOREIGN INSTITUTE.— 
The Literary Department of the Institute being now 
complete in its Reading-rooms, Lectures, and Soirées, and its 
Club Department being put upon the footing of the Atheneum 
as to prices, to those who desire this accommodation ; candi- 
dates who were awaiting the settlement of this question before 
they entered may now be proposed, and on payment of their 
entrance fees only, their priority of admission may be secured 
on the present terms, before the rise, which will take place with 

the next enrolment of members, while their annual subscri 
tions may be reserved till the commencement of the second 
year of the Institute on the Ist of June next. The present 

terms are 








trance Annual .. 
Country ditto .., 4) 1 .. 
Lectures and Soirées are given on alternate wee Lectures 
on Thursdays, and the Soirées on Wednesdays, each at half-past 
Eight o'clock exactly. ‘The Club-room is open daily, and in the 
adjoining building foreign and country members and their fami- 
lies will find all the usual accommodation of an hotel on a fixed 
scale of moderate charges during their stay in London. Per- 
sonal or written applications may be made to the under-signed 
for further information. i 
JAMES 8. BUCKINGHAM, Resident Director. 


TO AGRICULTURISTS, MINING PROPRIETORS, MANU- 
FACTURERS, AND OTHERS, 
THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


HE DEPARTMENT of ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, and Chemistry applied to the Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Agriculture, now offers considerable advantages to 
parties engaged in the above-mentioned pursuits, both as to the 
moderate scale of charges and the punctuality and accuracy 
with which all analyses are conducted. ce : 
he Chemists may be consulted at the Institution daily after 
11 o'clock, or in the country if required. 
Simple Assays One Guinea each. 
Analyses from One Guinea upwards. 
gularly sent to the Institution the charges are reduced. 
R. J. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


ANSION HOUSE CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, and COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, Ham™er- 
SMITH, conducted by Mr. yn 9 WALKER.—At this Establish- 
ment Young Gentlemen are religiously and carefully trained in 
every branch of a liberal Educati The d arrange- 
ments for the health and happiness of the Pupils are such as the 
most anxious parent must approve. The mises are very 
spacious, and admirably adapted ; the School-room large ; the 
Dormitories lofty and well ventilated; and the Play-ground 
nearly an acre in extent. Terms moderate, and ref s 
a to Parente of Pupils, and to Gentlemen educated by the 
oe nelve . The School is publicly examined at Midsummer and 
ristmas. 


ow £414 6 





Where business is re- 

















T° PRINTERS. — Wanted, a good practical 

READER, an experienced COMPOSITOR, who has been 
accustomed to the management of a weekly journal, and an 
intelligent READING-BOY. Apply to the printer of this 
Journal, if personally, on and after Tuesday, from 2 to 40’clock. 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, GOTHIC HALL, 
Enfield, Middlesex, by T. WEARE, Son and Successor to 
the Rev. W. Weare.—T. Weare respectfully informs his Friends 
and those Parents who are desirous of combining domestic com- 
fort and liberal treatment with a sound and useful education, 
that he regeives Pupils on very moderate terms. Referees :— 
Rev. J. J. Davies, Tottenham; Rev. T urne, A.B., near 
Hinckley; D. M'Niel, Esq., Stock Exchange; and the Parents 
of the Pupils. No day scholars are admitted. Accommodation 
for Parlour Boarders. 


RADUATION IN ARTS, &c.—Gentlemen of 
liberal education and pursuits may, through the assist- 
ance of the Advertiser, obtain a Degree in any Faculty for 
which their previous education may have qualified them. The 
Exercises, amount of Fees, &c., will be communicated in answer 
to all letters, giving particulars of applicant's status and educa- 
tion.—Address (pre-paid) to M. D., at Messrs. Nock’s, Book- 
sellers, 15, Tottenham-court New-road. 


R. BEARD’S DAGUERREOTYPE, or 
PHOTOGRAPHIC. PORTRAITS. — These inimitable 
and much-admired Portraits, in which further improvements 
have lately been effected, are taken by the Patentee, at 85, 
King William-street, City ; 34, Parliament-street; and at the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, 309, Regent-street, by whom, 
also, Licences are granted for exercising the invention in Pro- 
vincial Towns and Districts. 


ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS ON BULL’S NEW 
LIBRARY SYSTEM. 
Now ht gratis and post free, 
ULL’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
of New and Popular Works delivered gratis to the amount 
of Two Guineas od annum), to Subscribers to Bull's Library, 
19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, as arranged on his 
New Library System. 
Forwarded, gratis and post free, to Subscribers or Non-Sub- 
scribers, with Terms, on application to Mr. Bull, 19, Holles- 
street, Cavendish-square, London. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 
AUL DE KOCK: Un Jeune Homme Char- 


mant, 2 vols. Is. 4d. ; La Jolie Fille du Faubourg, 2 vols. 
Is, 4d.; L'Homme aux Trois Culottes, 2 vols. Ls. 4d.; Jeuny, 8d. 
~EUGENE SUE: Matbiade, ou les Memoires d'une Jeune 
Femme, 8 vols. 8s.— SQULIE: Les Forgerons, 2 vols. Is. 4d.; 
Eulalie Pontois, 8d.; Diané, 8d.; Un mier Amour, 8d. — 
BALZAC: Beatrix, 2 vols. 1s.4d.; Un Grand Homme de Pro- 
vince 4 Paris, 2 vols. Is. 4d.; Une Fille d'Eve, 8d. ; Gambaza, 8d. 
—With a variety of other Authors, including GEORGES SAND, 
VICTOR HUGO, DE BERNARD, DUMAS, MASSON, SCRIBE, 
&c. at Eightpence per Volume. 


* atalosuet gntis, 
Imported by RICHARD JAMES KENNETT, No. 14, York- 
street, Covent-garden. 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE BENJAMIN HEYWOOD 
BRIGHT. . 




















RODD has the honour of announcing, that he 
_@ is engaged, under the sanction of the Executors, in pre- 
Pane, the CATALOGUE of the extensive, valuable, and curious 
-IBRARY of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS collected by the 
late B. H. BRIGHT, Esq., in order to its being sold by Public 
Auction. In addition to the books usually found in the library 
of the scholar and the gentleman, this is y~yoy ey from its 
containing those more exclusively sought for by the professed 
Antiquary and Bibliographical Amateur. It is exceedingly rich 
in rare and curious Old English Literature, which, from the 
light it throws on our History, Antiquities, Language, Manners, 
and Customs, bas been for upwards of a century an increasin 
object of curiosity and research. To the study of these, an 
more particularly to such articles as are calculated to illustrate 
the life and writings of Shakespeare, and the period witbin 
which he lived, Mr. Bright was ardently devoted, nor did he 
spare any pains or expense in acquiring them. Z 
A more detailed Advertisement, specifying the chief features 
of the library, and some of the most interesting articles, will 
hereafter appear. ‘ = : 
he Catalogue is preparing with all possible dispatch. and 
may be obtained, when ready, of MESSRS. SOTHEBY & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS, Wellington-street, Strand; T. Rodd, 9, Great 
Newport-street (who will punctually execute any commissions 
with which he may be intrusted at the Sale); and of the prin- 
cipal Booksellers in London, Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, &c. Arrangements will be made also to ensure its being 
obtained in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, in time to 
admit of sending i for the Sale. 


USSEX, BOARDING HOUSE 
AND CAFE DE COMMERCE, Nos. 10 and 11, Prince 
Albert-street, Brighton. Mrs. M. A. HUGHES announces to 
parties visiting Brighton, and to Commercial Gentlemen, that 
the prominent features of her establishment are COMFORT 
COMBINED WITH ECONOMY. Good Coffee Rooms, Private 
Dining Rooms, and comfortable Sleeping Apartments, which 
may be engaged either by the day or week. 


CHOICE FLOWERS AND PLANTS IN POTS, 


HUMEnRE Yes INODOROUS SOLUBLE 
COMPOUND.—Condensed Fertilizing Agents of great 
power are here combined, so that a few grains of the ae 
occasionally dissolved in the water used with plants, are su 
cient to produce the most vigorous growth and splendid flowers; 
highly effective with cucumbers and growing seeds; ls. 9d. a 
bottle. Sold at the Bazaar. Soho-square, and by the leading 
Druggists and Seedsmen in Town and Country. Agents—Davy, 
Mackmurdo & Co. 109, Upper Thames-street, London. Factory, 
Great George-street, Bermondsey. 
Just published, price 3s. 
THE ELEMENTS of MUSIC, condensed for 
the Use of Students of the Pianoforte. 
y CHARLES DAWSON, 
C. Ollivier, 41 and 42, Bond-street, London ; and J. K, Starling, 
Upper-street, Islington, 
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OWS, LEONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS 
p Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED 
STAT ES beving large and commodious Rooms, fitted up in the 
ma suitable manner, offer their services to the London Trade 
for the sale of the following desc ription of Articles, or PT ge | 
in the same line :—Paintings—Engravings—Marble, Bronze, an 
Alabaster Ornaments—Antique and Rustic Furniture—Chinese 
Articles—London and Paris Fanc oods—Birmingham and 
Sheffield Ware—Articles of Taste for the Drawing-room, Cabi- 
net, or Boudoir—and all Articles of Taste and Virt 
A Catalogue or Advertiser will be published monthiy, with the 
prices of Articles, wholesale or retail, affording the very best 
—- for oy such goods 
Agency for an nd to which of Maputactares or Goods respect- 
fully solicited, and to which every attention will be given. 
Auction Sales as usual, to which consignments of “Books or 
Articles of any description are solicit 
e most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. HOWE, LEONARD & CO. 


AMSGATE HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT.—The Proqpectzn, containing letters from 
respectable patients in attestation of the effica cf of the treat- 
he .- be had of the Proprietor, A. COURTNEY, Surgeon, 
foe Mir Gis" Hydropathy defended by Facts,’ (is.) may b 

r. C,’s ropathy defen ‘acts,’ (ls.) may be 
ae C. Gilpin, Ad Mavessuste Without, London. 


ETALLURGIC CHEMISTRY, adapted for 
leisure avovation in the studio of the Philoso her, the 
Experimentalist, or Amateur, as a source of fortune, derivable 
from the Mineral Kingdom. ‘Tuition-premium 300 Guineas, by a 
‘ofessor of experience and research, exhibiting important 
arcana and processes unknown in the modern schools, elucidat- 
ing and confirming the opinions and practice of the Chemical 
Philosophers of the Middle Ages in relation to this abstrusely 
ani ue department of science. Letters pre-paid, addressed to 
hilochemicus, 85, Goswell- aereek, | will meet with attention to 
he extent of a limited select few applicants. 


ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, in every 
variety of elegant. Designs, a the PATENT KAL- 
SOMINE process, are painted only W. B. SIMPSON, 
} Painter and Decorator, No. 456 56) West Strand, Trafalgar. 
x this process Decorations have all the brillianc 
the “finest listemper, or Fresco-Paintings, — are warrante 
stand washing over and over again with soap and water, 4 
firmly as any oil paintings, whereas they will Setain their bril- 
liant colour much longer. ese Decorations are painted on 
Paper, and may be sent to all parts of the Country. 


Y ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.— 
Patronized_ by Her Majesty's Office of Woods, &c.—IM- 
PROVED LINING for WALLS of HOUSES, &c. The Patent 
Lining effectually protects every method of decoration either 
of paint or paper (and for which it is pre-eminently adapted) 
from damp in walls, and possesses many other substantial ad- 
vantages; unalterable by moisture its durability is guaranteed. 
Hoterenese to parties in whose houses the patent has been em- 
4 loyed, and terms for materials or for fixing complete, obtained 
letter or porenatiy of the patentee, JOHN COLLARD 
E. at whose address extensive gs of + ag patent 

aor 45 inspected.—19, Elm-tree-road, John's-wood 


HINA PAPER- HANGINGS. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SON, House Decorators to Her 
Majesty, beg to announce that they have now to offer a few 
beautiful and voy perfect sets of these elegant Decorations, 
being the oat and only importation for many years. 
and 17, Parliament-street, Westminster. 


¥ he EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLX., 
was published on WEDNESDAY. 


I. Barére’s Memoirs—The French Revolution. 
Il. The Marquis de Custine’s Travels in Russia. 
Ill. Bandinel's History of the mL in Slaves. 
IV. pits, of Agesionl tase Larner 

rovincialisms of the European Languages. 
VI. The Conquest of Scinde. — 


London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXLVI., 
is published THIS D. Day 


- Aqueducts and Canals— Wena Duke of Bridgewater. 
: Custine’s Russia. 

3. Revolutionary Tribunal. 

4. ‘oe and Cemeteries—Funerals and Funeral 


& British. ‘Agriculture. 
. Dyce’s Edition of Skelton’s Poems. 
: Hume and his Influence on English History. 
John were. Albemarle street. 


April Ist, price 2s. 6d . with Woodcuts. (published 1 Quarterly), 
ELECTRICAL MAGAZINE x, No. 4, 
conducted by Mr. CHARLES V. WAL KER, contains— 
Fusinieri On ponderable Matter in the Electric Spark. &c.— 
Becquérel, On colouring Plates by Electrolysis—Mr. Lockey. 
On buried Plates—The Editor and Mr. 
electric Machines—A descriptive Engraving of Nott’s Rheo- 
electric Machine—Electro-magnetism successfully applied as a 
otive Power—Faraday. On the Constitution of Matter; with 
Other Papers; and a Summary of Electrical News, General 
Facts, New Books, Reviews, &c. &c 
ndon: Simpkin & Co. Communications, &c. to H. Baillidre’ 8, 
219, Regent-street. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
65, is just published, price 6s. 
I. Dante Anighior ri. 
Il. Autobiography of Heinrich Zschokke. 
IIL. St. Mere | ann aa on the Employment of the Passions in 


the 

IV. French =} English Bissiey | in Eastern Africa. 
V. Geijer'’s History of Sw 
wi The ¢ pamgnovesal Poles of Russia. 
Popular Poetry of the Bretons. 
Vit. Rise and Progress of Culinary Literature and Cookery. 

1X. blematic Invasion of British India. 

ort Reviews of Books, Continental Intelligence, New 

ublications, &c. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


HE FOREIGN AND COLONIAL QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW, No. 6, is published this day 
Contents:—1. Copernicus and his Native Land; MS. a 
2. Modern Ethiopia—3. Modern German Poetry—4. Galileo, 
Discovery of the lost MS. on = Satellites—5. French Songs— 
pg mm Novels and Novelists—7. Michelet’s History of France 
Present State of Hayti—9. The Currency—10. Travels in the 
Roiy Land—11. Griselda—12. Jewish Literature—13. The Litera- 
ture of Germany—14. Minor Poems of Schiller. Merivale and 
Bulwer—15. History of Spanish me French Literature—Short 
2 Smith Hider Co. 8, ee i Edinbargh Bell 
London: Smi Jo. 65, Corn inbu: 
& Bradfute. Dublin; J. Cumming. - 
































Armstrong, On Hydro- | 





This day FOREIGN 


RITISH AND REIGN REVIEW, 
No. XXXIII. 


Con: 
A Coin and Currency—The Bank Charter. 
2. Discoveries in Central America. 
3. Books for Children. 
4. English Cathedral Music—State of the Choirs. 
5. Louis Blanc’s** Ten Ye eign of Louis Philippe. 
Anglo-Catholicism—T’ he "Oxfor ‘ontroversy. 
. The Penny Postage and the Post Office. 
. Sir Charles Bell’s Essays—Anatomy of Expression. 
. Life and Correspondence of William Taylor of Norwich. 
0. Thierry— Les Récits Mérovingiens.’ 
The Atmospheric Railway. 
Recent German Literature. 
ondon: R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and 
all Booksellers. 





is day, price 7. 
HE EDINBURGH NEW ‘PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL_JOURNAL. Conducted by Professor JAMESON. 
No. 72. APRIL, 1844 
This Number contains :—Prof. Forbes on Glaciers—Dr. Fyfe 
on Parrot Coal—Mr. Ritchie on Ventilating Sailing and Steam- 
Vessels—Dr. Davy on Guano—Dr. R. King on the Physical 
Characters of the uimaux—Prof. E. Forbes on_the “Light 
thrown on Geology by Submarine Researches—Mr. D. Milne on 
meer Shocks; Lad many other interesting Articles. 
C. Black, = Longman & Co. London. 
s day, price 6s 
HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL JOURNAL, No. Sm ‘ar. for APRIL, 1844, con- 
taining Papers Ww Dr. R. Boyd—Dr. E. ©. Hocken—Dr. Alex. 
Weise, Martin—Dr. R. Jackson—Dr. T. Stratton— 
and Dr. W. K 
Among the ‘Sabo received are—Pereira on Food and Diet— 
Williams's Principles of Medicine—Clay, Southam, and Walne, 
on ey tet Ovaria, &c. &c 
A. *. Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London. 


f leer PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
APRIL contains Articles on the Progress of Medical 
Reform—Lectures on Botany—Veterinary 
Plants of the Genus Piper—Magnesia Alba—Formule for lodide 
of Iron—Preparation of Ether, &c. &c. Price 1s. 
The Fi at and Second Volumes, bound in cloth, 
price 12s. 6d. e 
1 Eublished Giarch ) by John Gaevchill,, 








edicine—Certain 





_Princes-street 
burgh; and 


Bivtint ‘no, cocx EDINBURGH MAGA 

ZINE. No. CCCXLII. Price 2s. 6d. 

Contents: I. The Pirates of Segna. A tale of Venice and the 
Adriatic. Conclusion: —II. The Slave Trade-fit Moslem His. 
tories of S ¥ ’. Two Nights in 
Southern \ fexico—V. The British Fleet— Vi. Moreton; or, the 

emoirs of a Statesman, Part X.—VII. The Child's * 
Vill. % Two Patrons—IX. Ireland. 

William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinb 
22, Pall Mall, London. rsh, wnt 


Just published, 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


RGUMENTATIVE SERMONS, exhibitin 
ruth of Caristignity. in a review of Our Lord’s con. 
sistent be and Met! aa} of Preac 
By the Rev. W. Vise TUCKER, M.A. St. Pet. Coll, 
Cambridge, = Chaplain of the Royal — 
London: J.G. F. & J. Rivington. Chelmsford: J. 


SMYTH’S IRELAND. 
Now ready, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


\ 7OL. I. of IRELAND—HISTORICAL ani 
STATISTICAL. By GEORGE LEWIS SMYTH, 
This volume comprises an analysis of the state of Ireland and 
an: sutton of the History of its connexion with Englan 
Vhat has long been wanted, a clear and vigorous tatenen 
of the history and condition of ireland.” *"— Weekly P. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, Landen. 





ing 


B. Arthy, 








Fourth Year, just published, fep. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
ODD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, nt TITLED CLASSES of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELA Alphabetically arranged, and con- 
jaining in addition ¥ the usual contents of a Peerage, the 
Junior Branches of the Nobility, nlgdts, Bishops, Judges, Privy. 
Councillors, &e. Br C. . R. DODD, Esq. Author of ‘The Par. 


Since the inst edition, the occurrence of 421 deaths, 203 new 
creations, 156 marriages, together with the mass of promotions 
attendant on the Chinese and Affghan wars, have rendered an 
Foy revision of the work necessary from the first article to 

e > 
“The arrangement of this volume is complete; the care, 
reat th and accuracy with which it has been executed fully 

ize the original and judicious plan of the work; it gives so 
much of genealogy as possesses historical interest, at the same 
time answering the purposes of a biographical dictionary, a 
family record, and an official register.""— The Times. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








& Stewart, 
— * Co. Dublin. 
ready, in 8vo. price 6s., the First Number of 


HE ‘ENGLISH REVIEW; or, QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL of ECCLESIASTICAL and GENERAL 
LITERATURE, 
Contents:—1. The Knights Templars—2. Sees of Bangor and 
Asaph—Additional Bishoprics—3. amemnon x 
ZEschy lus—4. German Writers on the English Church—5. 
John Russeli's Translation of Dante's Francesca da Rimini— 
Jordsworth’s Theophilus Anglicanus—7. The Chinese War 
—Notices of New Books—Foreign and Colonial Ecclesiastical 
Intelligence, and Correspondence—Missions to the Heathen. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 


HE METROPOLITAN 
For APRIL, 
Contains, among others, the following Original Articles : 
1, A Night for History. From, 8. A Father's 
The Palais. Rosa. * By the 


the Note-book of an Irish| 9. 
Barrister, Author of ‘ Henri Quatre.’ 
2. Lays of Windsor Castle. By | 10. Sonnet. 
Mrs. Crawford. | 11. Reminiscences of the Reign 
3. Ageounts of My Creditors. | of Terror. av . J, Lake, 
y Mrs. Gore. a Esq. of Par 
4. Dend-sea Apples. By Major | 12. if Garrison Belle. By 
rs dy. 
13. pian Geatont s Tale. 
14. Son 








6. The Flag of Pass 1 
7. se and Mysteries. 


. et. 
‘ The. Painter and his Pupil. 
By Eden Lowther. 

Lake, Esq. of Pa omy 16. Lines. 


roe Notices of New Books. Lit erary, Nows, Se &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Publinens. Conduit-str 
Agents: for Ireland J. Cumming, Dublin ; for Scotiand, Bell 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh. 
This day is published, in 2 volumes, post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
A TRANSLATION OF 


HE POEMS and BALLADS of SCHILLER. 
To whi | is wefzed AL ire OF The AU i 
By EDWA ) BULWER LYTTON, 
Wm. mL rong pane and 22, Pall ar’ ‘London. 








Now ready, a a4 and improved@edition, wh 33 designs by 
. Scott, royal 18mo. 4s. 


URSERY RHYMES of "ENGLAND, cole 
lected chiefly from Oral Tre tio 
ited by J.O. HA LIWELL, F.R 

“ Well done ! third edition ! 2 What could an a collection 
of nursery rhymes more than ever acceptable to the large and 
small public ? 4. Illustrations. And here they are: clever a 

tures, which the three-year olds understand before their A 
and which the fifty-three-year olds like almost as well as the 

threes.""—Literary Gazette. 


OINS of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN, 
illustrated and described by J. ERMAN, FSA. 
=. - a edition, greatly enlarged, Plates an Woodcuts, cloth, 


Gr. PATRICK’S PURGATORY : an Essay on 
the Legends of Pura Hell, d Paradise, current 
during the Middle Ages. THOM AS’ W Ww RIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. 
post 8vo. cloth, 6s 

“7 eo ety a ‘singular vena of literary bistory, omitted 
by! Warton, and all former writers with whom we are acquaint 

and we think we may add, that it forms eo best introduc: 
tion to Dante that has yet been published.’’— Literary Gazetle. 

“It is a curious fact, that nearly all the old monkisb legends 
relative to Purgatory, are either English or Irish; they are ex- 
ceedingly poetical, and open up a new field to the imaginative 
mind.” — Weekly Chronicle. 


SSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES: His 
torical, Etymological.and Humorous. By M. A. LOWER. 
Post 8vo. 2nd edition, enlarged, Woodcuts, cloth, 6s. 
“ A most amusing volume, which comes home to every body.” 


ARLY HISTORY of FREEMASONRY in 
ENGLAND. By J.O. BaLiweLt, F.R.S. Post vo. 
2nd edition, enlarged, cloth, 2s 


[NTEODUCTION to ANGLO-SAXON READ- 
os i By L. LANGLEY, F.L.S. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton- street, Soho, London. 





LOUDON’S WORES ON GARDENING. 


THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN OF ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS, 


Containing upwards of Three Hundred coloured Figures of the most showy and interesting Annual Flowers, with full 
Directions for their Culture. 
4to., cloth lettered, 2/. 2s.; or half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 2/. 10s. 


THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN OF ORNAMENTAL 
BULBOUS PLANTS, 


Containing above Three Hundred Coloured Figures of the most desirable omen Flowers, with Descriptions and 
Directions for Cultivation. 
Demy 4to., cloth lettered, price 2/, 12s. 6d. ; or half-bound morocco, 27. 18s. 


Ill. 


THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN OF ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS, 


Now publishing in Numbers, each containing from Fifteen to Twenty Figures accurately Coloured from Nature. 


Price 2s. 6d. each Number. 


To be completed in Thirty Numbers. 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE FLOWER-GARDEN ; 


Being an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental Plants usually grown in Gardens and Shrubberies; with full 


Directions for their Culture. = 
In 1 vol. feap. 8yo., with numerous Woodcuts, representing the process of Grafting, Budding, Layering, &¢. 
Third Edition, enlarged, price 6s. 6d. cloth. Nearly ready. 


London: published by WitL1am SmirH, 113, Fleet-street. 
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COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE CHINESE WAR, &c. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 32s. bound, 


NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGES 
AND SERVICES OF ‘THE NEMESIS,’ 


From 1840 to 1843; 
AND OF ALL THE COMBINED NAVAL AND MILITARY 


OPERATIONS IN CHINA; 


Together with Important Notices of that Country, 


A COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF THE COLONY OF HONG KONG, 


And Remarks on our Future Intercourse with the Chinese, &c. 


From the Notes of COMMANDER W. H. HALL, R.N., and Personal Observations by 
W. D. BERNARD, Esq. A.M., &c. 


Henry Corsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK, 
ARTHUR O°LEARY ; 


HIS WANDERINGS and PONDERINGS in MANY LANDS. Edited by J Witenh, HARRY LORREQUER, 
And Hlustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Il. 
THE BRIDAL of MELCHA. By Mary L. Boye. Small 8vo. 5s, 6d. bound. (Now ready.) 


ul. 
THE WILFULNESS of WOMAN. A Novel. By the Authoress of ‘The History of a Flirt,’ &c. 


3vols. (Just ready.) 


Iv. 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME of MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 
(In a few days.) 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Agent for Ireland, John Cumming, Dublin. 





Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn. 
MR. WEALE has the following valuable Works ready for Publication :— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES 


OF THE 


COLLEGIATE CHAPEL OF ST. STEPHEN, 
The late House of Commons ; 


Drawn from actual Survey and Admeasurements made by direction of the Commissioners or Her MaJesty’s Woops 
AND Works, &c. 
Accompanied by Observations on the original and perfect State of the Building, and a Description of the Plates. 


By FREDERICK MACKENZIE. 


Fine Engravings, developing the style of the best period of yy Architecture. Large atlas folio, half-bound in morocco, 
price 41. 
+,* Her Majesty’s Government are desirous of affording to the Professional Architect and to the Antiquary this valuable 
Work at a much less cost than could compensate for private enterprise. 


WEALE’S QUARTERLY PAPERS ON ARCHITECTURE. 


Part III, due at Lady Day, is published, price 7s. 6d., together with a Supplement, price 3s.in addition : 


WESTMINSTER, 


CONTAINING 


1, Present Condition and P; ts of Architecture in England. 8. The Temple Church : its faterior Restoration and Decora- 
r + Stained or Painted Glass in Winchester Cathedral: by O. ) ae six highly finished coloure engravings by Owen 
, ect ; . . . 
with nine facsimile coloured engravings. 9. Notices of Works published. (In all 33 illustrations.) 


bs Stained or Painted Glass in West Wickham Church, Kent: - 
1G i The Supplement —- 


G. Waller; with six facsimile coloured engravings. 

4. The Pointed Style of Archi in B 1. Full-length Portraits of Mary I., Queen of England, and 
her Consort Philip II. of Spain, aS by Dirk C abeth, of 

Holland, by orderof the Queen : a facsimile from painted glass. 


2. St. Augustin, the first Christian Bishop in Baglend; with 
elaborate Ornamental Letters of the l4th century 


3. Alphabet of Capital Letters of the 14th eousuay. 


> Guy be,’ &c. &c,. &c.: original Music, with Ornamental 
Letters; facsimile of the lath century. 


WEALE’S QUARTERLY PAPERS ON ENGINEERING. 


Part III, due at Lady Day, price 7s. 6d.; containing 
M. Mallet's Report on the Applicati fthe At 
thon! to Railways; with thoon eunuevines. o Saat 


2 Novel Method of 1 
Railways *.. acne | app ying the awe ony Bewoey A 





Part 2. 

5. Outli 

sre ey Sat Characteristics of different Architectural 
6. Mem - 
oneen oir on the Hall of the Middle Temple; with five en 


J. Ari Orn 1 Ilostrati 


and 
of St. Jacques at i ie th 
highly finished coloured engravings ty Oe ie 








the Church 
[> and five 
wen Jones, Architect. 





5. Messrs. Bury, Curtis, and Kennedy’ 's improved seapies 
Horse Power Dredging ; with six eng 


. oi Higgins on ae Hesbours of the S. E. Coast of England. 


r. Higgins on the Restoration of Herne Bay Pier, and on 
the Bitect of Marine Worms in the Destruction of Timber, with 
three Engravings. 


8 American Slips and Dry Docks for a Repair of Ships ; with 
three engravings. (In all 15 Engravings.) 


MR. WEALE’S EXTENSIVE CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


oN ARCHITECTURE, CIVIL, MECHANICAL, and MILITARY ENGINEERING, and NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, 
May be had gratis: sent by post upon receipt of six penny stamps, to ‘save double charge. 








: Life of Samuel Cl . 
vay; by Samuel Hate ; nd ome fo Atmospheric Rail 


4. M. Peclet on the Application of Heat; translated. Part I. 





PARIS’S PHARMACOLOGIA, NEW EDITION. 
HARMACOLOGIA, being an extended In- 


quiry into the Operations of Medicinal Bodies, upon which 
are founded the 
THEORY AND ART OF EREPCRIBING. 
By J. A. PARIS, M.D. F.R.S 
President of the Royal College of Physicians. 
9th edition, rewritten, in order to incorporate the latest dis- 
coveries in Physiology. ler and Materia Medica. 8vo, 
Price 1. int ley. ‘leet-street. 





4s. 6d. 
HE SAYINGS. “of. “the GREAT FORTY 
DAYS, between the RESURRECTION and ASC mig ty 
regarded as the outlines of the Kingdom of God: a FIVE 


Str MONS. 
By GEORGE MOBERLY. 
Head Master of Winchester College, and ES Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons. St. Paul's C! burchyerd, and Waterloo-place : of 
whom may be had, by the same Autho 


Practical Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 64. 


THE QUEEN’S VOYAGES, 
ust published, elegantly bound in crimsun cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
YALK to the YOUNG FOLK on Se 
0 EEN’S VOYAGES and vi SITS to FRANCE a 
BELGIUM in 1843. By GR ANDFATHER PHILIP. wae 
numerous speetreciens on Wood 
Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 
Just published, 2 some ( oT, (ate John Green), 
ate-stree 
MERICAN MORALS and ‘MANNERS. By 
Rev. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D. &vo. sewed, price Is. 
The Americans Defended. By an American, 
8vo. sewed, price Is. 
Human Nature; a Philosophical Exposition of 


the Misine Institution of Reward and Punishment. !2mo. 
clot s. 6d. 











2nd edition, price 8s. board 
IFE IN TH E SICK ROOM: ESSAYS. 
By AN INVALID. 

“The character of the book is of the loftiest kind, The 
reader will not often find more variety of topic in the same 
space, more purity of sentiment more elevstion of tuought, 
than in this little volume. The book should be purchased by 
all who are sick for its congeniality with their state, and by all 
who are well, that when they t+come otherwise the rome 
brance of it may cheer them in_their altered condition.’ 
Atheneum. Edward on ts Dover street. 


: 1 volumes, wit . price 5s. each, cloth 
ALPY Ss ONLY “COMPLETE AND UNI- 
a HISTORY OF ENGL 
y, 





AND 
HUME. SMOLLETT, oan HUGHES. 
The Continuation by Rev. T. 8. HUGHES, B.D. 
Prebendary of Peterhorough. 
Also, in 7 vols. 8vo. price 10s 6d. each 
The History of England, from the ” Reign of 
George II. to the Present Time. 
London: Henry Wix. Bridge-street ; and all Booksellers. 


PERCY anger ty OF EARLY Chey oe POETRY. 
This RELI Washbourne, 18, New Bridge-street, 
HE R LIQUES of ANCIEN tT ENGLISH 
POETRY ; consisting of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and 
other Pieces of our Early Poets, together with some of a later 
date. By tHOMAS PERCY Lord Bishop of Dromore 
Part I.. price 2s. 6d.,to be completed in 6 Parts, published at 
intervals. ofa fortnight, forming 3 vols. small 8vo. 
** Part 2 will be published on the 16th April. 
New Wholesale and Retail Catalogues now ready. 


~~ Just published, and and may be had of c Booksellers, 
ap 8vo. price 
JHE SABBATH “COMPAN {ION ; being Essays 
on First Princioles, of Christian Paith and Practice, 
hy THOMAS DALE, M. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Bride's, London. 
“The name of Mr. e is a -ufficient passport to extensive 
popularity ; and this volume is worthy of his name. * For the 
use of young persons a more pious and instructive work could 
not be pointed out: it — Emgueve their hearts and elevate 
their minds.” Peg oe 
London: Sooterr: ‘4 ‘Kerby, 190 Oxford-street. 


FINDLAY’S GENERAL SCHOOL ATLAS, 
In imperial 8vo. - the ieee guarded, balf-bound in roan, 


NEW, COPIOUS, a “ACCURATE MO- 
DERN _ ATLAS; exhibiting. in Thirty entirely new Maps. 
the Extent, MpAnions, physical and political Arrangements vot 
every © ‘ount in the known world ; also the latest Discoveries 
in the Polar Regions, See Polynesia, &c., with an Introduc- 
tion. explanatory of the Construction and use of aps, anda 
copious Index for reference, so as to form a complete Compen- 
dium of Geogra > 
LEXANDER G. FINDLAY. 
ty 1 pobliabed by Thomas Tegg. 73, Cheapside; where 
for the use of Schools, a Series of Uutline Maps, 
~ h A 4 with the above. Price 5s. Full allowance to 
Schools, or Merchants for exportation. 


Just published, and ready at all the _ in 2 vols. post 
8vo. “~ 24s. clot 
NEW 


GQ Breit OF THE AGE; 


containing Critical Essays and Biographical Sketches of 
Literary and ot ei ited by RH Characters of eine. Present Time. 


Author of * Orion” 4 ty Seventh,’ &c. 

The volumes are illustrated with Engravings on Steel, from 
new and original Portraits of Dickens, Tennyson, Carl jo. 
4 ordsworth, Talfourd, Browning, Southwood Smith, and 

artineau. 

**In the biographical sketches the Editor bas carefully ex- 
cluded all disagreeable personalities and all unwarrantable 
anecdotes. The criticisms are entirely on abstract grounds. He 
may be often wrong, but it is with a clear conscience."’— Editor's 
Preface. 

Tore was something piquant—almost = the an- 
nouncement of two volumes of * Criticisms and Biographical 
Notices’ of living authors by a contemporary, coming forwar: 
boldly in his own name to decide on the merits of those with 
whom be is most likel x poroenally familiar, asif a gentleman at 
an evening party shou and up and undertake to ad frankly 
what he thought of the Company. r. Horne will at least gain 
the praise of versatility of talent and ofa quick and generous 
appreciation of contemporary merit. as well as (what his pub- 
lisher will think quite as much to the purpose) have the satis- 
faction of having produced a book that poor s _ be inclined, 
= hrase is, to* run atter.”"’"—Morning Her 

on: Smith, Elder & Co. a, Cornhill ; Edinburgh, Bell & 
Bradfute ; Dublin, J. Cumming. 
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RECENT TRAVELS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


Prenoeresrec ses. 


A TOUR THROUGH THE AMERICAN 
SLAVE STATES, 


From the River Potomac, by way of Baltimore in Maryland, 
to Texas and the Frontiers of Mexico. 


Ry G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Esq. 
With Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. Nearly ready. 


TRAVELS IN EGYPT, NUBIA, SYRIA, 
AND THE HOLY LAND, 


Including a Journey round the Dead Sea, and the country 
East of the Jordan. 


By Captains IRBY and MANGLES, 
Forming No.7 of ‘Tue CotontaL AND Homeé Liprary.’ 
Post 8vo. 2s. bd. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN 
PALESTINE, MOUNT SINAI, AND 
ARABIA PETRA, 

Undertaken in reference to Biblical Geography. 

By the Rev. Dr. ROBINSON, 

Professor of Biblical Literature in the New York Theological 
Seminary. 

With new Maps and Plans, 3 vols. 8vo. 22. 5s. 


TRAVELS IN 
OOROOMIA, KOORDISTAN, ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA, AND MEDIA, 
And among the NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS, 
With Sketches of their Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, 
By ASAHEL GRANT, M.D. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


LETTERS FROM CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Written during a Journey in North America. 
By JOIIN ROBERT GODLEY, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


NARRATIVE OF A YACHT VOYAGE IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Ry the COUNTESS GROSVENOR. 
With Plates. 2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN YUCATAN. 
By JOINN L. STEPHENS, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Incidents of Travel in Central America,’ &c. 
With 120 Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


MODERN EGYPT AND THEBES, 
Being a Description of Egypt, including the Information 
required for Travellers in that Country, 

And on the Overland Passage to India. 

By Sir GARDNER WILKINSON, 

Author of ‘ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians.’ 
With Woodcuts and Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


A RIDE ON HORSEBACK TO 
FLORENCE, 
Through FRANCE and SWITZERLAND. 
By A LADY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


JAPAN IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
Described from recent accounts of Dutch Travellers. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


RESEARCHES IN ASIA MINOR, 
PONTUS, AND ARMENIA, 
With some Account of their Antiquities and Geology. 
By W. I. HAMILTON, Esq. M.P. 
Secretary to the Geological Society. 
With Map and Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo. 38s. 


EXCURSIONS IN NEWFOUNDLAND, 
With an Account of the Cod Fishery—Fog Banks—Sealing 
Expedition, and a Geological Survey of the Island. 

By J. B. JUKES, Esq. 

Late Geological Surveyor of Newfoundland. 

With a Map, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A 
JOURNEY UP THE INDUS, 
To the SOURCE of the RIVER OXUS, by Kabul and 
Badakhshan. 


By Lieut. JOHN WOOD, Indian Navy, 
With a Map, 8vo. 14s. 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





New orks 


To be published THIS APRIL by 
Messrs. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





1. So much of the Diary of the Lady 
Willoughby 


As relates to her Domestic History, and to the eventful period 
of the Reign of Charles the First (1635-48). Fcap. 4to. printed 
in the style of the period, 16s. boards; or 42s. bound in mo- 
rocco, in an appropriate manner, by Hayday. 

(On Saturday nert. 


The Complete Poetical Works of the 
late Robert Southey, Esq. 


Reprinted from the Ten-Volume Edition, with the Auto- 
biographical Prefaces. 1 vol. medium 8vo. uniform with 
Moore and Byron; with Portrait and Vignette, One Guinea 
cloth, or Two Guineas, bound in morocco, in the best man- 
ner by Hayday. ( At the end of the Month. 


Researches on Light: 


An Examination of all the known Phenomena connected 
with the Chemical Influence of the Solar Rays; embracing 
all the published Ph hic Processes, and many new 
Discoveries inthe Art,&c. By ROBERT HUNT, Secretary 
to the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. 8vo. Plates and 
Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. (On Saturday next. 


The Rose of Tistelon: 


A Tale of the Swedish Coast. By EMILIE CARLEN. 
Translated from the Original Swedish. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
(On Thursday next. 





An Historical Memoir of a Mission 
to the Court of Vienna in 1806. 


By the Right Hon. SIR ROBERT ADAIR,G.C.B. Witha 
Selection from his Despatches, published by permission of 
the proper Authorities. $vo. (On the 13th. 


Compositions from Morning and 
Evening Prayer. 

By JOHN BELL, Sculptor. Comprising the Lord's Prayer; 

The Belief; Six Subjects from Morning, and Six from Even- 


ing Prayer; andthe Litany. 4to. with 36 Designs, 2is. cloth. 
(On Thursday next, 


An Encyclopedia of Domestic 
Economy, 


Comprising such subjects as are most immediately con- 
nected with Housekeeping ; as Building, Furnishing, Servants, 
Cookery, Dress, Carriages, Health, &c. By THOMAS 
WEBSTER, F.G.S. &c. ; assisted by the late Mrs. PARKES, 
Author of‘ Domestic Duties." One thick volume, 8vo. with 
nearly 1000 Woodcuts, uniform with Messrs. Longman & 
Co.’s Series of ‘One-Vol. Encyclopedias and Dictionaries.” 
(At the end of the Month. 


Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, 


and on the Progress of Knowledge. By SAMUEL BAILEY, 
Author of * Berkeley's Theory of Vision,’ &c. 2nd Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 8vo. (On Saturday next, 


Blair's Chronological and Historical 
Tables, 


From the Creation to the Present Time. A new Edition, 
under the Superintendence of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Prin- 
cipal Librarian of the British Museam. With Additions and 
Corrections from the most Authentic Writers; including the 
Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the 
Exode tothe Temple. Imperial svo. 

{Early in the Month, 


10. The Discovery of the Science of 
Languages ; 
in which are shewn the real Nature of the Parts of Speech, 
the Signification of the Terminations of Words, the Mean- 
ings which they carry in themselves as their own Defini- 
tions. and the Origin of Words, Letters, Figures, &c. By 
MORGAN KAVANAGH. 2 vols, 8vo. (On Saturday next. 


11, Christian Fragments ; 


Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of 
Religion. By JOHN BURNS, M.D. F.R.S., Author of ‘ The 
Principles of Christian Philosophy.’ Feap. 8vo. 

( Barly in the Month, 


London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





INTERESTING WORKS, 
Suitable for Presents, 


SMITH, ELDER & Co. CORNHILL. 








1. 
RECTORY OF VALEHEAD; 
Or, RECORDS of a HOLY HOME. By the Rey. R. w 
EVANS, M.A. 12th Edition, with Plate, price 6s. cloth,’ 


2. 
THE LIFE BOOK OF A LABOURER, 


By the Author of ‘ The Bishop's Daughter.’ Feap. 8yo, 
cloth, price 7s. 


3. 
THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MAN, 
By D. MORISON. 2nd Edition, feap. 8vo. price Gs. cloth, 
4. 
PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 
By MISS STICKNEY (now MRS. ELLIS), Author of ‘The 


Women of England.’ First, Second, and Third Series, 
Price 7s. 6d. each, feap. 8vo. cloth, with Plates. 


5. 
THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETs, 
An HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 3rd Edition, 
feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


6. 
THE LIFE OF MARGARET BEAUFORT, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby, and Mother of 
Henry VIL. 
By CAROLINE A. HALSTED. 1 vol. demy 8yo. with 
Portrait, price 12s. cloth. 


7. 
OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE TO 
THE MOTHERS OF ENGLAND. 
By CAROLINE A. HALSTED. Post 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


8. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY COM- 
PANION; 

Being Reflections in Prose and Verse on the Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel, and Proper Lessons for each Sunday; 
with a view to their immediate connexion. By MRS. J. A. 
SARGANT. Post 8vo. price 8s. cloth. 


9. 

THE PROGRESS OF CREATION 
considered with reference to the PRESENT CONDITION 
of the EARTH. An interesting and useful work for Young 
People. By MARY ROBARTS, Author of ‘ Annals of My 
Village,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. beautifully illustrated, price 7s. 
in fancy cloth. 


10. 
INVESTIGATION ; 
Or, TRAVELS in the BOUDOIR. By CAROLINE A. 
HALSTED, Author of ‘ The Life of Margaret Beaufort,’ &c. 
Feap. 8vo. beautifully illustrated. Price 7s. in fancy cloth. 


Works by Rev. C. B. TAYLER, M.A. 
Author of ‘May You Like It.’ 


1. 
RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN'S LIFE. 
7th Edition, feap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 
s. 
MONTAGUE; 
Or, IS THIS RELIGION? 


A Page from the Book of the World. New Edition, feap. 
8vo. with Plate, price 6s. cloth. 


3. 
LEGENDS AND RECORDS, 
Chiefly Historical. In post 8vo. beautifully illustrated, 
price 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


4. . 
SOCIAL EVILS, AND THEIR REMEDY. 
A Series of Narratives. In Eight Numbers, price 1s. 64. 
each, sewed, or in Four Volumes, price 4s. each, half-bound. 
The following are the contents of the different Numbers. 
1. THE MECHANIC. 
2. THE LADY AND THE LADY'S MAID. 


3. THE PASTOR OF DRONFELLS. 

4. THE LABOURER AND HIS WIFE. 

5. THE COUNTRY TOWN. 

6. LIVE AND LET LIVE; or, The Manchester Weavers 
7. THE SOLDIER. 

8. THE LEASIDE FARM. 


Just published, 
SCHISM AND REPENTANCE, 
A Subject in Season. By JOSEPH FEARN. Feap. 80 
cloth, with Plates. _ 
Most of the above books may be had, handsomely — 
in morocco, at an addition of about 3s. per volume to 


price. ——— & 
A CATALOGUE of SMITH, ELDER 
Co’s Publications of General Literature, and of Oriental and 
Emigration Works, may be obtained Gratis. 
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REVIEWS 
Bearn and the Pyrenees: a Legendary Tour 
to the Country of Henri Quatre. By Louisa 

Stuart Costello. 2 vols. Bentley. 
Here Miss Costello is herself again—full of 
life, good humour, and anecdote,—the very 
pleasantest of roadside companions, with a 

ick eye, facile hand, and pen or pencil ever 
ready to note down tale or tradition, to sketch 
either costume or character. Though anything 
rather than afflicted with Gallomania, she seems 
tous to have caught the tone of France better 
than any contemporary: she understands the 
poetry of its past existence, as well as the prose 
of its present commoner day. She will not 
flatter its climate ; standing up, on the contrary, 
most womanfully for the skies and airs of much- 
abused England; but she delights in its legends. 
She finds nothing equal in beauty to one of our 
own green lanes; but she does graphic justice 
to the boulevards and malls of our neighbours’ 
provincial towns; and expatiates so lovingly on 
every old wall spared by the Vandals, that M. 
Victor Hugo, that arch-conservator, owes her, at 
least, a “‘ Rayon” or an “ Ombre” in his next 
collection of Odes and Addresses. Her book, in 
short, like its predecessors, is one to serve as a 
provocative during the coming and many subse- 
quent autumns. We shall ramble through it, 
much at our ease, beginning with the lady’s first 
start from Honfleur to Lisieux, between which 
towns she encountered the double, in voice, ap- 
pearance, and communicativeness, of that plea- 
sant personage, La Dejazet. » 

The Castle of Falaise has often been described 
before, but not more picturesquely than by Miss 
Costello :— 

“Rising suddenly from the banks of a brawling 
crystal stream, a huge mass of grey rocks, thrown in 
wild confusion one on the other, sustains on its sum- 
mit the imposing remains of the castle, whose high 
white tower, alone and in perfect preservation, com- 
mands an immense tract of smiling country, and seems 
to have defied the attacks of ages, as it gleams in the 
sun, the smooth surface of its walls apparently unin- 
jured and unstained. This mighty donjon is planted 
in a lower part of the height; consequently, high as 
it appears, scarcely half of its real elevation is visible. 
* * Adjoining the keep are ranges of ruined walls, 
pierced with fine windows, whose circular arches, still 
quite entire, show their early Norman construction. 
Close to the last of these, whose pillars, with wreathed 
capitals, are as sharp as if just restored, is a low door, 
leading to a small chamber in the thickness of the 
wall. There is a little recess in one corner, and a 
harrow window, through whose minute opening a fine 
prospect may be seen, This small chamber, tradition 
says, was once adorned with ‘ azure and vermilion;’ 
though it could scarcely have ever presented a very 
gay appearance, even when used as the private retreat 
of the luxurious master of the castle. * * However, 
unlike a bower fitted for beauty and love, it is said 
that here Arlette, the skinner’s daughter, was confined 
of William the Conqueror. It is said, too, that from 
this height the sharp-sighted Duke his father, gazing 
from his towers, first beheld the lovely peasant girl 
bathing in the fountain which still bears her name.” 

At Falaise, too, Miss Costello picked up a 
Version, “with a difference,” of the story of the 
“felon Sow,” recorded by Scott :— 

“Many curious customs prevailed in the middle 
ages in this old town ; and one was formerly pour- 
trayed on the walls of a chapel in the church of the 
Holy Trinity. It was the representation of an exe- 
cution: the delinquent had injured a child, by dis- 
figuring its face and arms, and suffered in consequence. 

he culprit was no other than a sow ; and when the 
‘rime committed was brought home to her, the learned 
judges assembled on the occasion pronounced her 
guilty of malice prepense ; and in order to hold her 
¥P as an example to all sows in time to come, her face 


and fore legs were mutilated in a similar manner to 
those of her victim. The spectacle of her punishment 
took place ina public square, amidst a great concourse 
of spectators, the father of the child being brought as 
a witness, and condemned to stand by during the in- 
fliction, us a due reward for not having sufficiently 
watched his infant. The ‘ viscount judge’ of Falaise 
appeared on the solemn occasion ‘ on horseback, with 
a plume of feathers on his head, and his hand on his 
side.’ The sow was dragged forth dressed in the cos- 
tume of a citizen, in a vest and breeches, and ‘ with 
gloves on, wearing a mask representing the face of a 
man.’” 

More poetical is the legend of Za Grande 
Eperonniére, a woman who headed a party of 
citizens when the town was beleaguered by 
Henri Quatre—telling how the gallant monarch, 
struck by her courage, permitted her to with- 
draw herself and her friends, with their treasure, 
from the general pillage. In commemoration of 
this exemption, the street in which she walled 
herself up for safety’s sake, is called Le Camp 
fermant even unto this day. 

Le Mans has a splendid cathedral, equal, ac- 
cording to our authoress, to that of Beauvais 
(which, be it recollected, in the arrogance of his 
nationality, M. Hugo preferred to the Dom of 
Cologne). One of the many curiosities of this 
noble building is a rude effigy of a veiled priest 
—so Miss Costello chooses to call it; but her 
vignette, we must say, wears marvellously the 
air of one of those stones in which, after Nature 
has traced some dim outlines, the enthusiastic 
find a whale, or an ousel, as their sympathies 
are ichthyological or ornithological :— 

“Since I left Le Mans (adds the lady) a friend, 
who resided there some years, informs me the 
tradition respecting this stone is, that an English 
Giant brought the block from the banks of the 
river, up the steep ascent of the Pans de Gorron, and 
cast it from his shoulders against the wall of the ca- 
thedral, where it now stands.” 

A more warrantable ‘ Lion,’ for which we 
have Miss Costello’s vignette as testimony, is 
the tomb of Bérangére. The painted re 
of the cathedral are of rare beauty: attributed, 
we are told, to Cimabue. We do not recollect, 
elsewhere, to have met the grand old Italian, 
even traditionally, as a glass-stainer. But the 
town seems full of choice morsels :— 

“The only tombs, besides that of Bérangére, re- 
maining in the cathedral of Le Mans, are those in 
white marble, of Charles of Anjou, Count of Maine 
and King of Jerusalem and Sicily, who died in 
1472. Opposite this, is a finely-sculptured tomb, 
worthy of the school of Jean Goujon, of Langey du 
Bellay ; the carving of the fruits and flowers which 
adorn it is attributed to Germain Pilon. There is 
some good carving, also, in a neighbouring chapel, 
by Labarre, done in 1610: but little else of this 
kind remarkable in the church ; all the other tombs 
of countesses, dukes, and princes, having long since 
disappeared. However, Bérangére, perhaps, appears 
to the greater advantage, reigning, as she does, in 
solitary grandeur in this magnificent retreat. The 
abbey churches of La Couture and Du Pré, are fine 
specimens of early architecture. In the chapel of 
the former, an inscription was once to be found on 
the walls, to the memory of a certain innkeeper and 
postilion, who, wishing that his name should be 
handed down to posterity, had set forth the fact of 
his having conducted the carriages of four kings of 
France, and after passing sixty-four years as a mar- 
ried man, died in 1509: he adds a prayer to this 
important record, that Heaven would provide asecond 
husband for his widow, whose age appears to have 
reached not less than sixteen lustres. The subter- 
ranean church of La Couture is very remarkable, 
and is, no doubt, of Roman construction ; the capitals 
of the pillars are extremely curious, and its height 
and dryness are peculiar. The famous warrior, 
Hélie de la Fléche, so often named in the wars of the 
eleventh century, was here buried; and here, it is 
said, was deposited the body of the blessed St. Ber- 





trand, It is a very grand and interesting church in 





all its parts, and preserves some curious memorials 
of Roman and early Norman architecture. The 
abbey church of Du Pré is equally curious, and its 
circular arches, strange capitals, niches and orna- 
ments, prove its extraordinary antiquity. There are 
a great many houses still existing in the oldest part 
of Le Mans which retain part of their original sculp- 
ture, and are of great antiquity, though it is not likely 
that they reach so far back as the time of Bérangére, 
or La Reine Blanche, as she is traditionally called— 
a designation always given to the widowed queens of 
France. The house in the Grande Rue—one of the 
most dilapidated streets in the town—said to have 
formed part of her palace, is now divided into two 
poulterers’ shops ; and when we visited it, the cham- 
ber called that of the widow of Ccur de Lion, was 
occupied by seven women, not employed in weaving 
tapestry or stringing pearls, but in plucking fowls. 
The chimney-piece is curious, adorned with two fine 
medallions of male heads, in high relief, very boldly 
executed. The outside of the house has some 
curious carving of eagles with expanded wings, strange 
monkey-shaped figures, lions couchant, crosslets and 
scrolls; but the fagade is so much destroyed, that it 
is difficult to connect any of these ornaments. The 
crosslets were the arms of Jerusalem, of which the 
counts of Anjou called themselves kings; but to 
what period all these sculptures belong it is difficult 
to say. The Grande Rue is full of these remains ; 
in the Rue des Chanoines, some circular-arched 
windows, ornamented with roses, stars, and toothed 
carving, indicate that here once stood the church 
founded by St. Aldric, in the ninth century; and 
some pieces of wall and brick still prove its original 
Roman construction. In the Place St. Michel, a 
stone house of ancient date is shown as having been 
inhabited by Scarron ; and in almost every street of 
the old town, some curious bits, worthy of an artist’s 
attention, may be found; but the search after them 
is somewhat fatiguing, and involves a visit to not the 
most agreeable part of the pretty city: all of which 
is interesting, whether new or old.” 


Of course we do not get clear of Le Mans 
without being reminded of the legend of the 
mysterious forester, who warned the luckless 
Charles the Sixth of France—a story after Miss 
Costello's own heart. Neither does she proceed 
without recalling the particulars of the last 
stand of the Vendéans, made at that place, so 
dramatically told in the Memoirs of Madame 
de la Rochejaquelin. But instead of this familiar 
history we must have recourse to a more whim- 
sical association, suggested by a set of pictures 
in the Museum, with regard to a far less worthy 
personage :— 

“ The pictures in the museum of Le Mans pos- 
sess no sort of merit: there is a series of paintings 
coarsely done from the *‘ Roman Comique’ of Scar- 
ron, representing the principal scenes in his strange 
work ; but they have no other value than that of 
having been painted at the period when he was 
popular, and being placed there in consequence of 
his having resided at Le Mans, though I believe it 
was not the place of his birth. It was here, at all 
events, that his imprudence caused his own misfor- 
tune; for in the exuberance of his gaiety, he re- 
solved, on occasion of a féte, which annually takes 
place on the route of Pontlicue, to amuse himself 
and the Manceaux, by a childish exhibition of him- 
self as a bird. To this end, he actually smeared 
himself with honey, and then having rolled in fea- 
thers, and assumed as much as possible the plunted 
character he wished to represent, he sallied forth 
and joined the procession astonishing all beholders ; 
but he had not reckoned on the effect his appear- 
ance would produce on the boys of the parish, ever 
ready for mischief. Delighted at such an oppor- 
tunity, they pursued the unfortunate wit without 
mercy, pelting and chasing him. His fear of being 
recognised, and his anxiety to escape them, caused 
him to fly for refuge, heated as he was with his 
extraordinary exertions, under an arch of the old 
bridge, where he was exposed to a severe draught. 
The cold struck to his limbs, and the conesquence 
was that he became paralysed for the rest of his life, 
an affliction which he names at the beginning of his 
famous romance.” 
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Loudun and the hideous fate of Urbain Gran- 
dier must be passed; Mirebeau, too, and Puy 
Taillé (the lord of whose castle had, once upon 
a time, a sort of monopoly in serpent charming), 
that we may get to Poitiers. This antique cit, 
affords matter to the tourist for another revel, 
antiquarian, architectural, and _ legendary. 
There is substance for a romance, not exactly 
a la Montalembert, in the life and performances 
of Sainte Radegonde alone. Poitiers, however, 
yields us a trace of the Maid of Orleans, in the 
veritable horse-block used by Joan when she 
mounted to ride to the coronation of Charles VII. 
There is, moreover, to be seen a wooden effigy 
of the grand Gueule, a dragon, which harboured 
underneath the abbey of Sainte Croix, and ate 
up several nuns, till cut short in his hungry 





career by acondemned criminal, who vanquished 
him. There is the wonderful tale of the pilgri- | 
mage of Loubette the lame, a pious servant | 
of the Empress Helena’s, who, being promised | 
as much land for her church as she could creep | 
over in a day, miraculously circled an enormous | 
domain, to the utter discomfiture of the Count de 
Poitou. A tale of a similar order is told of half- | 
a-dozen holy places—Dale Abbey, in Yorkshire, 
among the number—see Mr. Howitt’s spirited 
ballad. ‘Then we hear about the ghastly mid- | 
night visit of Clement V. to the tomb of Bishop 
Gauthier, and how the dead saint could keep 
the scroll, of which no less an authority than | 
the Pope himself desired to become possessed. | 
There are memories, too, of the Council of Cor- 
deliers and Jacobins, at which the fate of the 
Order of the Temple was decided. There is an 
effigy of Melusine, the serpent lady, in a house | 
now used as a school by the Christian Brothers, | 
a manuscript by good fantastic King Réné in 
the public library. Yet, with 

such delights the mind to move, } 
and a round dozen more which we are unable | 
to enumerate, Miss Costello did not find the 
people of Poitiers proud of their town. They | 
stared at the English lady, in place of sympathiz- 
ing with her, plied her with as many questions 
as if she had been in Pittsburgh, and laid a trap 
to find out what her real errand could be. 
Still greater, however, was the surprise of the | 
good folks of Lusignan, when she fairly halted | 
there, to spell out traces of Melusine, who, 
as every faéry-student knows, really abode in | 
the old castle. But every vestige of this has 
now disappeared ; the Trou de la Fée,a chasm, 
alone remaining: and apparently the people of | 
Lusignan think little of Melusine, though they | 
cling religiously to Sainte Radegonde. The fol- | 
lowing way-side adventure seems to have fur- 
nished a much more thrilling and living interest | 
to the whole commune than the most wondrous | 
tale of knight and faéry bride. We give it as 
an agreeable specimen of Miss Costello’s narra- 
tive powers. The scene was— 

“The Chateau de Mauprier, a private residence, 
which appears to have been formerly a fortified 
manor-house, to judge by its moat and the square 
and round towers which still remain. The ‘ park’ 
leading to it is a series of beautiful alleys, some of 
the trees.of which are allowed to grow naturally, 
others are cut into form, with fine grassy walks be- 
tween, covered with rich purple heath here and there 
in nooks. The walks branch off from space to space 
in stars, leaving open glades of emerald turf between. 
As we approached the lodge through the slovenly 
gate half off its hinges, the sound of wailing reached 
us from within, and, entering the room whence it 
proceeded, we became witnesses of a sad scene of 
desolation. There was no fire on the hearth, all 
looked dismal and wretched ; a great girl of twelve 
stood sobbing near the table, a younger one sat at 
the door, and, with her feet on the damp earthen 
floor, rocking herself backwards and forwards on a 
low chair, sat a small, thin woman, moaning piteously, 
and wringing her hands. - Of course we thought she 





was bewailing some severe domestic bereayement, 


and our companions, who were full of friendly com- 
miseration, began to question her, but could obtain 
no answer but tears and cries, At length, by dint of 
coaxing and remonstrance, we discovered that the 
tragedy which had happened was as follows :—The 
gardener-porter was entrusted by his master with the 
care of the live stock of the farm; his wife had sent 
a child of about eight years of age into the woods 
with a flock of turkeys; the young guardian had 
been seduced by fruit or flowers to wander away, 
forgetting her charge, and they followed her example, 
and dispersed themselves in all directions. The 
consequence was, that an ill-disposed fox, who was 
lying in wait, took the opportunity of way-laying 
them, and no less than seven had become his vic- 
tims: the little girl had returned to tell her loss, 
was beaten and turned out of doors; the husband’s 
rage had been fearful, and, though a night and day 
had elapsed, and the second evening was coming on, 


| the disconsolate wife had not risen from her chair, 


nor ceased her lamentations. The turkeys must be 
replaced ; the little girl was not her own, but an 
enfant trouvée, whom she had nursed and loved as 
her own—and how was she to be received after her 
crime! the husband was irate, the children were 
miserable, neither cookery nor fire were to be seen, 
and despair reigned triumphant. A small present, 


| and a good deal of reasoning, brought her a little to 


herself; and we persuaded the eldest girl to light the 
fire, and give her mother something to revive her; 
the father was sent for; but the poor woman fainted, 
and we lifted her into bed; where we at length left 
her now repentant husband attending her, and pro- 


| mising to reproach no one any more about the fox 


and the turkeys.” 
“ As we returned by another, and a very pretty 
way, we met a young girl, to whom our guides, who 


| were zealous in the cause, told the story of her neigh- 


bour’s illness; she promised to go to her and offer 
her aid as soon as she could, and expressed her dis- 
gust at the cruelty of the husband, whose character, 
she said, was brutal in the extreme. While they 
were talking, I remarked the appearance of the shep- 
herdess, who was certainly one of the most charming 
specimens of a country Phillis I ever beheld. Her 


| age might be about eighteen; she was tall, and well 


made, with a healthy, clear complexion, a good deal 


| bronzed with the sun; teeth as white as pearls, and 

as even as possible; rather a wide, but very prettily 
| shaped mouth; fine nose; cheeks oval and richly 
tinted ; fine black eyes filbert shaped, and delicately- 
pencilled eyebrows, perfectly Circassian; a small 
white forehead, and shining black hair in braids: the 
| expression of her smile was the most simple and inno- 


cent imaginable, and the total absence of anything 


| like thought or intellect, made her face a perfect 


reflection of that of one of her own lambs, Her 
costume was extremely picturesque ; and her head- 
dress explained at once the mystery of the cap of 
Anne Boleyn, of which it was a model, no doubt an 
unchanged fashion from the time of, and probably 
long before, Marguerite de Valois. It was of white, 
thick, stiff muslin, pinched into the three-cornered 
shape so becoming to a lovely face, precisely like the 
Holbein head, but that the living creature was much 
prettier than the great master usually depicted his 
princesses. Her petticoat was dark blue, her apron 
white, and so was her handkerchief, and round her 
handsome throat was a small hair chain, or ribbon, 
with a little gold cross attached. Her feet were in 
sabots ; and she held a whip in her hand, with which 
to chastise her stray sheep: on her arm hung a flat 
basket, in which were probably her provisions for the 
day, or she might have filled it with walnuts which 
were being gathered close by. I never saw a sweeter 
figure altogether, and her merry, ringing laugh, and 
curious patois sounded quite in character; she was 
just the sort of girl Florian must have seen to describe 
his Annette from ; but I did not meet with any pea- 
sant swain in the neighbourhood worthy to have been 
her Lubin. Her beauty was, however, rare, for we 
were not struck with any of the peasants besides, as 
more than ordinarily good-looking; but, seen any- 
where, this girl must have attracted attention. We 


‘soon, on entering a long avenue, came upon a party 


of walnut-gatherers, to whom the tragedy of the fox 
was again detailed, while groups came round us to 
hear and comment on the event, which appeared to 
be formed to enliven the monotony of acountry exist- 





ence as much asa piece of scandal in a town, Seated 
on the ground, quietly eating walnuts, in the midg 
of a ring of other children, sat the little delinquent of 
the tale, as unmoved and unconscious as if she had 
not caused a perfect hurricane of talk and anxiet 
in the commune; she turned her large gypsy black 
eyes on me with an expression almost of contempt, ay 
I asked her a few questions, and recommended her 
caution in future. As one of the reports we had 
gathered on our way was, that the child, after bej 
beaten, had run away into the woods and had not 
since re-appeared, we were not sorry to find her here. 
but as she looked saucy and careless, and able to bear 
a good deal of severity, and was besides several years 
older than had been represented, our sympathy was 
little excited in her favour. ‘She has acted in this 
way often before,’ said a bystander, * and cannot be 
made to work or to do anything she is told.’ She had 
strangely the appearance of a Bohemian, and her 
fondness for the dolce far niente increased my suspi. 
cions of her parentage. The tenderness of her foster. 
mother for her was, however, not to be changed by 
her ill-conduct, for she was said to prefer her to her 
own children, in spite of her faults ; so capricious is 
affection.” 

It is to be regretted that pen and ink cannot 
exhibit the head-dress of the Poitou belles, which 
was new to us, till we met it in one of Miss Cos- 
tello’s clever wood-cuts. Nothing so hideously 
unique is to be found short of Nootka Sound! 

We return to civilized life and common day 
at La Rochelle, a place which enchanted Miss 
Costello by the pleasantness of its walks, the 

eculiarity of its buildings, and the excellence of 
its bathing arrangements. Gaiety, however, there 
was none: neither, as far as our authoress knows, 
is it to be found at any French watering place, 
But La Rochelle has one good legend, ee hae 
to the Hépital Auffrédy, here well recounted. It 
also furnished our lively observer with a capital 
* flower of speech”—a greeting from one who, 
confident in his knowledge of English, saluted 
her one morning with “‘ Go ¢o sleep!” But we 
cannot tarry over these pleasant pages; still less 
on those agreeably devoted to Rochefort with 
its convicts who work chained in the Jardin 
des Plantes, or to the river Charente flowing 
picturesquely through iris-’broidered meadows, 
or to Saintes with its grand Roman arch, and 
church of St. Eutrope. We must, however, 
apropos of Miss Costello’s night-ride to Mor- 
tagne, protest against the sneer at the Fréres 
Chrétiens, on the occasion of her meeting with 
a drunken priest at the diligence-office. We 
know, in our own small experience, too much 
of the indefatigable zeal brought by members 
of this body to the instruction of the most hope- 
less class of the French people, to acquiesce in 
her description of the community, as “ by no 
means remarkable for the edification of their 
manners and demeanour.” The cowardly voy- 
ager who claimed the English ladies’ protec- 
tion from the perils of the ocean (considering 
the Gironde as such) on the score of his anxiety 
for his “ efféts,” videlicet, hat-box, carpet-bag, 
and little bundle, was fair game: and here we 
join the laugh heartily! We must, too, thank 
Miss Costello for the antiquarian and historical 
reminiscences with which she beguiles the not 
very interesting river-voyage to Bordeaux. This 
vaunted city, when reached, fell far short of its 
reputation :— 7 

“It appears almost heresy to every one in France 
to find fault with Bordeaux, which it is the custom 
to consider all that is grand, magnificent, and beauti- 
ful; yet, if I were to be silent as to my impressions, 
I should feel that I was scarcely honest. Westayed 
nearly a fortnight at Bordeaux, and, in the course 0 
that time, had a variety of weather, good and bad; 
so that I think we could not be influenced by the 
gloom which at first, unexpectedly, damp, chill and 
uncongenial skies spread around. A few days were 
very brilliant, but still the waters of the Garonne 
kept their thick orange hue, without brilliancy or life, 
and this circumstance alone suffices to prevent the 
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great city from deserving to be called attractive. The 
uays on its banks are extremely wide ; but, except 
for a short space on each side the Quinconces, the 
houses which border them are no finer nor cleaner 
than in any other town in France; the pavement is 
yery bad near them, and there are no ¢rottoirs in this 
: incumbrances of all sorts cover the quays in 
every direction, so that free walking is impossible ; 
and the irregularity of the pavement next the river 
js so great that it is constantly necessary to resume 
the rugged path on the stones, among the bullock- 
carts and market-people, who frequent this part in 
swarms at all times of the day. The bridge is ex- 
tmordinarily long, over the clay-coloured river, but 
ap too narrow for its great length, and the 
entrances to it struck me as poor and mean. From 
the centre is the best view of the town ; but, though 
very singular, from the strange shapes of its towers 
and spires, the mass of dark irregular buildings it 
presents cannot be called fine. The hills on the op- 
ite side relieve the extreme flatness ; but there is 
noremarkable effect of the picturesque amongst them. 
The boast of Bordeaux is its wide allées, which are 
avenues of trees, bordered with uniform houses of 
great size ; its enormous square next the river sur- 
rounded with a grove of trees ; its theatre, certainly 
magnificent, and its wide spaces, not to be called 
squares. The new town is all space ; and if in space 
consists grandeur, it cannot be denied that there is a 
great deal of it; but, to me, these wide, rambling 
places appeared ungraceful and slovenly, wet and 
exposed in winter, and glaring and dusty in summer. 
The splendid theatre stands in one corner of a great 
space, from which several wide streets diverge: some 
old and dark, some new. The best street, the Rue 
du Chapeau Rouge, which ig of great width, runs 
along on one side; it is short, but continued, with 
another name, across the Place, and leads from one 
end of this part of the town to the other. There is 
agood deal of foot-pavement in this street, and here 
are the smartest shops; but, compared with Paris or 
London, or any great English town, they are con- 
temptible. The fine Allées de Tourny traverse the 
town in the form of a star, and the rays meet in a 
great square,—the Place Dauphine—which, if cleaner 
and less neglected, would be extremely magnificent. 
The Place Tourny and the Place Richelieu are also 
fine openings ; and there are said to be no less than 
forty public squares altogether, which must give a 
good circulation to the air in most parts.” 

It is one of our traveller’s happiest character- 
istics, however, that she is not a grumbler who 
cannot be comforted. A most polite baker, or 
mason, at once gave her a favourable idea of 
the courtesy of the Bordelais, and directed her 
to a treasury of interesting things in the church 
of Sainte Croix. Then St. Michel has a gor- 
geous rose-window, and a horrible catacomb, 
the vault under the great tower which shares 
the preservative properties of the famous sub- 
terranean cemetery at Palermo, and the smaller 
death chamber at the Kreuzberg, close above 
Bonn. The church of St. André, with tower 
called De Payberland (‘ wherefore deponent 
saith not”), is a grand building, and St. Seu- 
rin, the burial place of the me Po Roland,— 
where, for a while, the knight’s good sword 
Durandal was laid on his tomb, owns one of 
“the richest and most elaborate of porticoes.” 
Miss Costello’s sojourn in Bordeaux enabled her 
also to do justice to the beauty of the grisettes, 
with their picturesque and almost sculptural 
head-dresses—what a contrast to the ponder- 
ousand tasteless machines worn by the women 
of Poitou!—In short, she left the great trading 
town for a voyage down the Garonne to Agen, 
in her usual good humour. Her disembarkation 
shall serve to us for halting-place, since a page 
further on stands the castle of the Four Sons of 

ynon, of blessed renown in chivalric romance, 
and a chapter later, we find ourselves in the 
company of Jasmin the troubadour barber—with 
Whom, as in duty bound, no less than in memory 
o our pleasant former acquaintance (see Athen. 
No, 784), we shall loiter awhile. 








Richelieu in Love ; or, the Youth of Charles I. 
An Historical Comedy. In Five Acts. As 
accepted at the Theatre Royal Haymarket, 
and prohibited by authority of the Lord 
Chamberlain. 
Colburn. 

Tue work before us is a clever drama, written 

by a young Oxonian, which was presented 

anonymously to the manager of “the little 
theatre,”’ and by him accepted on the score of 
its intrinsic merits and fitness for his particular 
company, but prohibited performance by the 
authority of the Lord Chamberlain. There was 

a time in the history of our literature when such 

an occurrence would have thrown the town into 

a state of excitement, and the matter would 

have been treated with as much seriousness and 

attention as if it were a grave public question. 

In the state of apathy in which the public are 

at present touching all things theatrical, the 

affair will only awaken interest in certain cliques 
who have taken the revival of the drama under 
their special protection. 

The comedy before us is introduced by a 
preface, which had the effect of sharpening our 
appetite for the drama itself; and we were far 
from being disappointed, though our expecta- 
tions were not altogether realized. The pre- 
face, doubtless, is well calculated, from its poig- 
nancy and smartness, to bring the C hemthedlaht's 
office into ridicule and contempt. The author 
tells us that he has been adjudged to be in the 
wrong “by a tribunal which includes in itself 
all the essentials of justice—as beef is said to be 
the quintessence of ‘ quail, and venison, and 
plumpudding, and custard—being at once ac- 
cuser, judge, jury, and executioner.” He then 
hints, that somehow a criminal, or at least ac- 
cused, person is wanting in the judicial pro- 
cess; this, however, he suggests is perhaps of 
no consequence, since, “at the tribunal eulo- 
gized, the accused has no voice and no business, 
except to suffer the penalties :”— 

“Indeed (he adds) it has often been a subject of 
surprise to the author, that so obvious a means of 
simplifying the operations of justice should have 
struck no lawgivers but those illustrious sages who 
established the tribunal of the Holy Office, and that 
of Examiner of Plays. By merely exonerating the 
defendant from all share in the proceedings, (with 
the exception hinted above), the majestic stream of 
justice flows on without impediment or delay, un- 
chafed and unthwarted in its downward course, and, 
like a Peruvian torrent, sweeps sands and gold alike, 
in its impartial and undistinguishing rush.” 

Whether, as our young Oxonian suspects, the 
state of the Lord Chamberlain’s biliary secre- 
tion, or the quality of his dinner, or the temper 
of his wife, may have been the remote cause of 
his condemning the play before us, it becomes 
a serious duty, if dramatic genius is to be en- 
couraged by legislative enactment, that the 
country should be able to give some better 
reason than indigestion, or fretfulness due to 
some private grief, or annoyance to the licens- 
ing officer, for throwing the obstruction of a 
state prohibition in the way of a young man’s 
talent and progress in a noble art :— 

“Most gentle reader (says the author), you have 
fair warning. If you read on, it will be at your peril, 
and to the great diminution of your allegiance to all 
things constituted. ‘Steel traps and spring guns!’ is 
legibly written upon my premises, and signed by the 
town clerk, * * But for this warning, you might 
imagine you were going to take a pleasant noon-day 
stroll in a woodland preserve, gathering wild nuts 
and raspberrries at your pleasure, and enjoying their 
tart flavour more than the refined namby-pambyism 
of their bloated hot-house kindred. As it is, you 
will have to pick your way with extreme caution,— 
to walk with the agonized scrupulosity of one who 
for the first time ventures on ice in a pair of scates; 
and not only ice, but ice which the Humane Society has 
labelled ‘ Dangerous!’ * * Come hither, inexperienced 


With a Preface Explanatory. 





youth, and study treason in the pages of one to whom 
it came so naturally, that until the moment he was 
condemned, he had not the faintest idea he had com- 
mitted any offence. Of a jocund and laughing nature 
to begin with, it chances that he lights on one of the 
very few mirthful traditions which Dame History 
keeps in her musty cupboards. Aimless and purpose- 
less, except for enjoyment, as a nautilus floating in its 
silvery car on a summer sea, he embodies the tra- 
dition in a fanciful form ; gives it a voice, a costume, 
an outward presentment; and of these merry mate- 
rials composes, by some strange fatality, a work which 
appears, fo the dullest comprehensions, capable of 
bringing church and state into contempt. Is it not 
thus that the spider extracts her poisonous essences 
from the sweetest roses and violets? The life of a 
dramatic author is typified in the eastern apologue 
of the ant which a sage one day observed trailing a 
millet-seed up a wall, in a cleft of which she had her 
local habitation. The persevering insect fell eleven 
times, at various points, in the effort to accomplish 
this task, On the twelfth attempt, she triumphantly 
reached the top of the wall, and was immediately 
devoured by a sparrow which had condescendingly 
waited her arrival. Therefore, all you young Shak- 
speres who intend to repolish the mirror of humanity 
—for such the stage was once—take warning from 
my sad example.” 

Whatever may be the amount of genius pos- 
sessed by our author available to dramatic ends 
—even if it were equal to that possessed by the 
greatest of Elizabethan poets—it would, by the 


| arbitrary will of the Chamberlain, be thus 


fatally crushed. But on this point let him 


| speak for himself :— 


“The Author is aware that all real property is in 
mud. He, therefore, finds no fault with being de- 
prived of one purely intellectual, by the decrees of a 
tribunal which violates every principle of natural 
equity and constitutional right in its arbitrary pro- 
cedure. As the situation of ‘ Examiner of Plays’ is a 
good one, he knows—but too well—that it is always 
and inevitably filled by a man of education and man- 
ners, a first-rate critic, who judges by the rules of an 
enlightened and generous criticism, and not by those 
of narrow sectarian prejudices, caprice, personal or 
political animosity, mean truckling to authority, or 
mere insolence of domination. The ‘ Examiner of 
Plays’ is in truth the sentinel of a powder magazine ; 
as such, the lurid language of the passions, their 
lightning revealings, terrify him out of his senses, 
while other men merely admire the splendour and 
beauty of the celestial flames. With him, despair 
raves blasphemy, love murmurs licentiousness ; Cato 
talks treason, Tiberius brings government into con- 
tempt, Sejanus is an allusion to the minister of the 
day, the Gracchi mean to raise a tumult against the 
Corn Laws. A mark for all the aimless shafts of 
satire can he find, when all men else imagine them 
showered at random. Who knows? Might not the 
pit imagine it beheld not the picture but the mirror 
ofa court? Might it not whisper to its wife, that 
although set in an antique frame, all courts are faith- 
fully reflected in the one before their gaze,—the envy, 
hatred, treason, ingratitude, and intrigue which haunt 
them? ‘Look to that, Master Brooke; Let no 
future dramatist be deterred by the fate of him who 
hath been thus generously gibbeted by way of exam- 
ple to all, except to shun his errors, Let him write 
a play without plot, character, or language appro- 
priate, and he may write it as finely as he thinks 
proper, and receive an eulogy along with his permit. 
Thus shall he avoid Charybdis. It is true that the 
town has seldom the good taste and deference to be 
delighted with what pleases the authorities, and thus 
he rushes on Scylla. But Charybdis never regorges 
her prey, whereas Scylla sends it roaring up half-a- 
dozen times before she sucks it down for ever! It is 
too late for the author to take his own advice: he is 
hardened like steel in the fire he has been cast into. 
But let not the reader misunderstand him so far as 
to imagine he complains of any peculiar hardship in 
his case. If Shakspere himself had not flourished 
before ‘ Examiners’ were invented, the author is con- 
strained to admit that he could not have flourished 
after. Under the system in action, he acknowledges 
that a great dramatist is as impossible as an eagle 
soaring in all his pride and sublimity in a zoological 
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cage. Who can complain of being placed under a 
despotism from which, if that superhuman genius 
now existed, he would not be exempt? Yes, if 
Shakspere himself, if the man whose unbounded 
genius mirrors the universe, who has fathomed all 
the depths of the human heart, given all its passions 
an echo distinct as their own voices, made the lan- 
guage of England imperishable, were she herself, her 
power and her glory passed away like a cloud on the 
rack of the winds—if this man, or rather this demi- 
god, were now in being, would he not be placed 
under the absolute control of an ‘Examiner of 
Plays’? The imagination faints in the descent. Who 
then shall complain when he recollects that the 
transcendent flame which the Almighty only once 
breathed into humanity, would have run just the 
same risk of being puffed out as his own poor farthing 
twinkle! For which of Shakspere’s masterpieces 
deem you, Reader, would have escaped the blasting 
mildew of the licenser’s red ink ? Is it Hamlet, with 
his guilty kings, his grand scepticism, his melancholy 
musings which lay bare the aching heart of humanity 
and strip it alike of its rags and tinsel? Would not 
this phrase alone, ‘the insolence of office,’ condemn 
it? Is it Macbeth—Macbeth that teaches lessons of 
usurpation and murder, and may be meant to 
frighten the Queen from going near Tamworth? Is 
it Richard ILI. or King John? Can any one doubt 
that Shakspere meant, by delineating those flagi- 
tious sovereigns, to bring royalty into hatred, /et alone 
contempt? Is it meet the people should learn 
in ‘Othello’ what a ‘cogping knave’ can do at the 
elbow of a nature too noble to understand him? 
Coriolanus ?—let us see—ahem! There seems to 
be a great deal of violent language in it, frenzied 
invective, scorn and hatred and contempt of the— 
well, well, only of the common people, to be sure! 
It must then be prohibited, to spare the feelings of 
the shilling gallery? Or if they have not sufficient 
influence at court to obtain that favour, there is still 
another good reason. In Coriolanus, aristocracy and 


democracy are represented at war; and in all well 
regulated commonwealths, especially in England, 
they have always agreed like—like man and wife. 


The people must not learn such turbulent matters— 
* prohibited.’ Shall the Merry Wives pass, merry 
though they be to tears of laughter? If we do license 
it you must at least expunge that gross old sensual 
satyr, that Falstaff! else will he bring the whole 
order of knighthood into contempt, he with his huge 
paunch and vulgar wit, which ‘ splits the sides of the 
groundlings. ‘Twelfth Night may, perhaps, with 
some thousand improvements pass muster. But no: 
it violates decorum ! In it, a woman, to preserve her 
honour, puts on the attire of a ‘skirted page’—an 
attire differing but little from that worn by our ladies 
a few years ago when short petticoats were in vogue. 
‘Thesame objection is fatal to Portia, to Rosalind and to 
Imogen : above all to the latter, forshe is the daughter 
of a British King! What matters it that, thus dis- 
guised, these characters have always been considered 
the sweetest, the chastest, the most feminine of Shaks- 
pere’s characters? People of nice ideas know 
better.” 

We will now let the author give his own ac- 
count of the plot and materials of his comedy : 

“The author was very young when he first had 
the misfortune to think he could write a Drama. 
He was neither ‘forced by hunger nor request of 
friends,’ but took to it as naturally asa hawthorn 
takes to blossoming, and on as scientific principles. 
When a mere schoolboy, the romantic but historical 
tradition of Charles the First's love-match with 
Henriette Marie, had vividly interested his fancy. 
The same pages recorded the flirtation between the 
gay and beautiful Anne d’Autriche, and the witty 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. To this affair, and 
to the jealousy of Louis XIII., a grave historian, 
Hume, ascribes Buckingham’s subsequent hatred of 
France, and the war which he intended to wage 
against her, if the knife of Felton had not interposed 
its veto. The king-cardinal, with his passion for the 
sume fascinating sovereign, naturally glided into the 
puppet show. Whatever troubles have come upon 
it since, most pleasantly did it amuse the author's 
young imagination, to set his phantoms in a drama 
which, though perhaps as rude a specimen as any 
enacted by Thespis in his cart, contains all the germs 
of the subsequent attempt. ‘The perusal, at a later 





period, of some French Memoirs of the times of Louis 
XIII. rekindled this early fancy into aglow. Guilt- 
less as yet of aught but a strong passion for dramatic 
literature, the thought unluckily struck the author, 
that a subject which was at once historical, national, 
and dramatic, was very fit to make an English play. 
The early masters of the drama took their materials 
from antique chronicles, winter-fire legends, or grand- 
dame ballads murmured to their dreamy cradles. 
The memoir, natural successor to the chronicle, 
sketching with equal liveliness and fidelity, if not 
with equal picturesqueness of effect, offers its out- 
lines to the hand of the modern painter. And in 
this deceptive form was he tempted, who now records 
his fall. Since the days when the Devil wooed St. 
Cyprian in the guise of a lovely hermitess, was there 
ever anything so sly? With these ideas, and with 
none whatever of ‘Church and State,’ was the piece 
wrought which was to bring both into contempt. In 
addition to his other fancies, the writer took it into 
his head that he was inventing a species of Drama: 
for although there are innumerable tragedies taken 
from history, what comedy has preceded ‘ Richelieu 
in Love?’ As there is nothing new under the sun, 
the learned will no doubt answer this question satis- 
factorily. With figures ready drawn in the Daguer- 
reotype of actuality, there wanted only colours, and 
these the Memoirs offered, brilliant and life-like. 
Not all, indeed, exactly couleur de rose ; but if hu- 
manity is to be represented only as we would wish it 
to be, not only is the stage’s occupation gone, but 
that of the pulpit, too. Even the potent Elizabeth 
found she could not have her portrait painted with- 
out shadows. Accordingly, the author worked mer- 
rily on, filling his casks, as he imagined, with the 
wines whose scent remained in them. Had he but 
known that the past is a sealed book, and that to re- 
present modern manners is libellous, he would of 
course have dramatized the last murder, or have left 
the matter alone altogether. Sarcastic bitterness in 
Richelieu,—misanthropic gloom in Louis,—frank 
gaiety in Anne d’Autriche,—reckless pleasantry in 
Buckingham,—are either the natural expressions of 
their characters, or the author has mistaken them, 
or has inverted them to serve his unknown purposes, 
To degrade the church (ot the one which abuscs on 
Fifth November days) he has represented a states- 
man, who happened to bear the title of a cardinal, as 
a brilliant, intriguing, unscrupulous courtier ; whereas 
all the world knows that Cardinal Richelieu was a 
pious ecclesiastic, of the most retiring habits, and 
one altogether incapable of the conduct imputed to 
him by history and—the author. Besides, however 
satirical the personages delineated, satire is not to be 
tolerated. It is dangerous. Its quick lightnings 
blaze things into day, and though but for a moment, 
show them up with more splendour and effect for 
their very evanescence. Even the light raillery which 
sparkles and plays in the air, but sets nothing on 
fire, is not to be allowed when near our houses. On 
the dark background of a prohibition, the reader 
will not fail to remark the terrific nature of the 
illuminations which shower portentous light over this 
drama, and create as wild a hubbub as the introduc- 
tion ofa torch into an old barn full of rats and owls.” 

Having perused the comedy itself, we must, 
as we have reserved to ourselves little space 
to call evidence, pronounce an opinion: first, 
then, there is, notwithstanding all that the 
Lord Chamberlain may say to the contrary, 
no treason in it; second, whether upon the 
stage or in the closet, the piece cannot fail 
to amuse. As a maiden effort it is credit- 
able. The humour is rather Shakspearian than 
Congrevian, a quality, we take it, altogether in 
its favour as a work of genius, as a promise 
of future excellence; and we repeat, that it is 
with much regret that we are called upon to cen- 
sure such an instance of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
having egregiously and ridiculously misunder- 
stood his position in relation to the drama. The 
author suggests, and rightly, that to the dra- 
matic author should not be denied what is 
granted even to the felon—a fair trial before 
judgment. The right of appeal here claimed 
should doubtless be granted by the Legislature. 
As the law stands, the Lord Chamberlain is only 








amenable to Parliament and public opinion, 


Let the case then be brought prominently fo. 
ward, and something may then be done to pre. 
vent the possibility of similar injustice for the 
future. 





The Penny Cyclopedia. 27 vols. Knight, 
Tus work, which commenced its existence at 
the time that penny literature was fashionable, 
and hence obtained its name, has, at the end 
of ten years, been brought to a close. The 
original intention of the projectors of this Cy. 
clopedia was to have completed it in eight 
volumes—it, however, now counts seven-and- 
twenty! By what accidents it reached this 
precise number, we are not able to guess, 
as it certainly has not been the result of 
any plan upon which the articles it contains 
were to be written. In looking through the 
volumes, we have been struck with the want of 
consistency, in the several branches of science, 
literature, and art, into which the whole may 
be divided. Sometimes all the articles appear 
short, as though a sudden determination had 
been come to, to close the work as soon as pos- 
sible; again they expand, become more minute, 
and the references more numerous, and towards 
the end of the alphabet this is very evident, 
The character of the articles is, on this account, 
more irregular than in most works of the same 
kind. Some of this irregularity may be attri- 
buted to the fact of its appearance in monthly 
parts, and probably most of the articles were 
not written till the time they were wanted, 
when the printers were at the heels of the con- 
tributors. 

+ The original plan of this work was evidently 
that of a popular cyclopzedia, one that should 
be especially adapted to the classes who were 
reading the Penny Magazine; but it must have 
been early discovered, that it was impossible 
to convey all the facts of a science without the 
use of technical terms, and that the Cyclopedia 
could never hecome a work of general reference, 
unless technical terms were admitted for expla- 
nation. The idea of its being popular seems 
to have haunted some of its contributors more 
or less through the whole work. This is the 
case with the articles on chemistry, which are 
written throughout without the aid of symbols, 
under the apprehension, we suppose, of being 
too scientific for those who would consult them, 
but to the evident disparagement of the value 
of the contributions. Many of the articles on 
zoology and botany are drawn up with all the 
care and attention that a monograph on the 
subject could require, whilst others, of equal 
importance, are hit off in the most singular 
style of popular incompleteness. But inde- 
pendent of the difference of form and style in 
the same series of articles, there is a great 
want of uniformity throughout, in the mode of 
treating the different departments of the same 
science. Thus, in zoology, an unnecessary 
extension has been given to the articles on 
birds, mammalia, and shells, whilst fishes and 
insects seem almost entirely overlooked. In 
chemistry, the articles are nearly all confined 
to the inorganic department, and even towards 
the close, where we might have expected to find 
some notice of the late discoveries in organic 
chemistry, we have in vain examined the 
volumes to find any indication of such being 
the case. The botanical articles present sin- 
gular specimens of comparative poverty an 
affluence, but this does not prevail through 
articular departments, but rather particular 
etters; thus, the articles in A, B, C, and X, Y, 
Z, seem to have been made at the expense of 
the rest of the alphabet. The articles on mental 
and moral philosophy, theology, biography, a™ 
history, are more or less exposed to the same 
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charge of want of uniformity, The most sus- 
tained departments are those of mathematics, 
classical literature, astronomy, geography, topo- 

phy, geology, materia medica, and agri- 
culture. In the articles on these subjects we 
expect that one hand has written, or one head 
has guided the whole series, and thus complete- 
ness has been obtained. 

Amongst the contributors we observe those 
whose names are guarantees for the extent and 
accuracy of their knowledge of the subjects on 
which they have written : at the same time, as 
much is stated which cannot be verified by the 
reader, and as there is more than one contributor 
to nearly every branch of literature and science, 
we should like to have seen the name of the 
writer added at the end of each article. 

Having said thus much of what may be con- 
sidered the defects of this Cyclopedia, we must 
confess that, compared with others, it has many 
positive excellencies. The mode of treating the 
various sciences under the heads of its particular 
objects, instead of giving a whole science in an 
article, facilitates reference, and in this respect 
it well answers to our idea of a cyclopedia. To 
most of the articles are added the titles of the 
works from whence the matter was derived, or 
in which the subject is more fully treated, thus 
forming a copious and valuable bibliography. 
Wherever the subject has permitted, it is illus- 
trated with wood-engravings, which are worked 
in with the text, a plan that is much more con- 
venient than having to refer to a distinct 
volume, or tothe end of the work. Many of the 
articles—and this we can say of almost every ob- 
ject on which it treats—are evidently the result of 
patient research, and where the matter is not 
original, it is derived from sources shut out from 
the great mass of readers. An additional re- 
commendation is its very low price. 








Tracts relating to Military Proceedings in 
Lancashire during the Great Civil War. 
Edited by J. Ormerod, Esq., D.C.L. &e. 
Printed for the Chetham Society. 

Tuts is an interesting addition to the local his- 

tories of the great Civil War. It is not generally 

remembered that this contest not only involved 
the issue between the King and the Parliament, 
but a scarcely less important contest between 
the feudal nobility, and the rising middle class, 
which had been gradually acquiring political 
strength from the time of the Reformation. 

Hence, while regular war was maintained be- 

tween Charles I. and the parliamentary generals, 

smaller armies vente against each other in 
almost every one of the English counties, and 
among the more interesting of such minor cam- 
aigns were those in the palatinate of Lancaster. 
he theatre of this war is a flat country situated 
between the rivers Lune and Mersey, and ex- 
tending from Blackstone Edge, or that ridge of 
hills sometimes called “the backbone of Eng- 
land” to the Irish Sea. This district, now stud- 
ded with mills, factories, and print-works, densely 
inhabited by an active and industrious popula- 
tion, possessing a soil whose productiveness has 
been increased many hundredfold, by the de- 
mand which the manufacturing towns have 
created for agricultural produce, was in the 
year 1641 little better than a succession of 
moors and morasses, interspersed with patches 
of cultivation around a few small towns, which 
then exhibited scarcely any promise of the pros- 
ag to which they have in our day attained. 
e valleys at both sides of Blackstone Edge 
from the south of Derbyshire to the north of 

Lancashire, particularly those on the western 

side, which are now the chief seats of manufac- 

turing industry, were, as we have had occasion 
heretofore to notice, the chosen retreat of the 

Saxons from the oppression of the Norman con- 


querors; in these defiles, and in the forests of 
Rossendale and Pendle, they maintained a sul- 
len and stubborn spirit of independence, against 
which those who had obtained grants of northern 
fiefs deemed it necessary to guard by erecting 
castles and fortified houses at the passes of the 
Mersey, the Ribble, and the Lune, and in posi- 
tions commanding the most accessible routes to 
the hills. Though roads and railways have 
greatly altered the physical aspect of the coun- 
try, and modified the character ofits inhabitants, 
there are still striking peculiarities observable 
in the population of the district extending from 
Rochdale and Todmorden, along the declivity 
of Blackstone Edge to Colne ; with some of the 
ruggedness of the ancient forests, they exhibit 
a self-respect and a self-dependence, both in 
thought and action, such as Tacitus ascribes to 
their Teutonic ancestors, and an obstinate per- 
severance, which it is almost impossible to turn 
aside from the object on which it has once been 
fixed. 

Puritanism had early acquired a strong hold 
on the population of Lancashire; the Saxon 
race had never heartily received the form of 
Romanism established by the Norman con- 
querors, and as the Reformation, though it 
changed much, appeared still to maintain the 
church of the ascendancy, they dissented from 
Anglicanism for the same reason that they had 
dissented from Romanism, because it was con- 
joined with an aristocracy for which their feelings 
of hereditary dislike were not effaced by the lapse 
of centuries. Even at the present day East Lan- 
cashire and West Yorkshire continue to be the 
great strongholds of dissent in England, and in 
either locality a greater variety of sects may be 
found in a small village, than in the capitals of 
the southern counties. 

At the commencement of the Civil War, 
James Lord Strange, afterwards Earl of 
| Derby, was the most powerful nobleman in 
the North of England. His father, William, 
sixth Earl of Derby, had resigned to him his 
large estates in Lancashire and the adjacent 
counties, together with the kingdom of Man, 
retiring, himself, to Chester, where he died 
early in the war. Charles I. had called Lord 
| Strange to the House of Peers during the 
| lifetime of his father, and had appointed him 

Lord Lieutenant of Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
' all the counties of North Wales. The Lady of 
this influential lord, a personage of scarcely less 
|importance than himself, was Charlotte de la 
| Tremouille, the eclebrated Countess of Derby, 
in Scott’s ‘ Peveril of the Peak’; through her, 
Lord Strange had acquired great authority 
with the Romish recusants of Lancashire and 
| Cheshire ; in both those counties, several of the 
| most ancient families have steadily adhered to 
|the Latin Church through all vicissitudes of 
| fortune, and they naturally looked for protec- 
| tion against the penal laws to a nobleman who 
| had taken for his wife a firm adherent of their 
| faith. 

Bolton, which has been described as the 
| * Geneva of Lancashire,”’ and Manchester, were 

chiefly inhabited by Puritans; the citizens of 
|both places exhibited a mixture of religious 
fervour with the dogged obstinacy characteristic 
/ of their Saxon descent, which rendered them 
‘formidable enemies to the royal cause. The 
| able editor of these tracts justly observes :— 

“ Manchester supplied from its garrison the forces 
| which reduced the rest of Lancashire, checked the 
| Earl of Newcastle in full success, extended its forays 
‘into Cheshire and North Wales, constituted (in 
| Clarendon’s opinion) the only position of moment 

hostile to Charles between Nantwich and Carlisle, 
and commanded the forbearance of Rupert in his 
, career towards York and Marston. Subsequently, it 
sheltered the Committees of Lancashire in their hours 
of danger, and was the point from which Cromwell, 






















































































Lambert, and Lilburne, in full consciousness of its 
importance, laboured successively to avert the armies 
of Hamilton and Charles II, and afterwards the last 
desperate energies of Derby. It was the point, in 
short, to use the Earl's phrase, ‘from which bands 
of ungodly rebels sallied;* and the place on the 
other hand, upon which Vicars and his party showered 
praises for zeal and endurance, as the town, * next to 
the most famous and renowned citie of London,’ in 
prosperous contention ‘ for God and true religion.’” 

Lord Strange was anxious that Charles I. 
should have set up his standard at Warrington 
instead of Nottingham, but the king was always 
distrustful of this powerful and not very tract- 
able nobleman ; he seems to have suspected him 
of an intention to place himself in such a posi- 
tion as would have enabled him to act as medi- 
ator between king and parliament, and dictate 
conditions of peace to both. Instead of being 
rewarded for his early services to the royal 
cause, he wasre moved from the lieutenancies of 
Cheshire and Wales, and from the command of 
the three regiments which he had actually raised 
and taken to the King at Shrewsbury. It is 
not easy to discover the cause of this apparent 
ingratitude, but Strange appears to have been 
from the first disliked by the court, and regarded 
less as an auxilliary than as one who aspired to 
become a dictator in the party which he had 
joined, 

In the commencement of the struggle, the 
magazines of Preston and Liverpool were seized 
by the royalists, but those of Manchester were 
secured by the townsmen who immediately put 
themselves into a posture of defence, and re- 
pulsed Lord Strange’s forces when they came 
to demand the amunition. This was the begin- 
ning of hostilities, and it was announced as such 
with ereditable feeling :— 

*Thisis the beginning of the Civill Warre, being the 
first stroke that hath been struck, and the first Bullet 
that hath been shot ; but God knowes when the end- 
ing will be, or when the troubles of this Kingdom 
will grow to a period. Many thousands I doubt 
will loose their Lives, before that this Kingdom will 
be settled in peace and unity, as it hath bin formerly ; 
for no man knoweth the Cruelty of War, but these 
that have felt and tried it ; for when that time cometh, 
many a child will be Fatherlesse, and many a poore 
wife Husbandlesse. But God of his great Mercy 
stop the Sword from going any furthur, and as it is 
but a little way drawn, so Lord I beseech thee sheath 
it again, before that it be drawn any furthur, that so 
by that Means the Walls of Syon may not be beaten 
down, nor destroyed.” 

Soon after this repulse, Lord Strange was in- 
vited toa banquet by the citizens of Manchester, 
for the purpose of discussing terms of pacifica- 
tion. Colonel Birch resolved to arrest him, and 
for this purpose began to muster the militia. 
Timely warning of his danger was conveyed to 
his Lordship, but he had to fight his way through 
the streets, and several lives were lost at both 
sides before he effected his escape. ‘The siege 
of Manchester soon followed; Lord Strange 
chose very unfavourable ground for planting his 
batteries, but was probably induced to make his 
attack from Salford in order to keep open his 
communications with Warrington and Wigan. 
His chief support was derived from the old 
Catholic families and their retainers, while the 
names of his opponents show that they generally 
belonged to the eastern, or Saxon side of Lan- 
eashire. The successful defence of the town was 
mainly owing to the ability of a German engi- 
neer, named Rosworm; but it would probably 
have fallen had not Lord Strange been sum- 
moned to join the Royal Army with all his 
available forces. We have already noticed his 
reception by Charles. He returned to Lanca- 
shire, and took up his quarters at Warrington, 
having about this time succeeded to his father’s 
title. The account given of his sentiments bya 
citizen of Manchester is probably correct :— 
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“It is reported by some about the Earle of Derbie, 
that he is very melancholy and much perplexed about 
that unadvised course that he hath run, for the last 
Thursday at Warrington, at dinner, he said he was 
born under an unfortunate planet, and that he thought 
some evill Constellation reigned at the time of 
his birth, with many such other wordes of passion and 
discontent, so that we all think he would purchase 
his peace with the Parliament at a very deare rate, 
for now he is fled from his hold, as yesterday, and 
tomorrow goes towards Congerton as is reported.” 


The capture of Preston by the Parliamentary 
Forces, and the repulse of the Earl of Derby, at 
Bolton, was followed by the attack of Haughton 
Tower, a place of some strength, between Black- 
burne and Preston. Here an incident occurred 
which was near figuring as a second edition of 
the Gunpowder Plot in ultra-Protestant his- 
tories :— 

“ Our men approaching near the said Tower first 
shot against it to summon it, whereupon they in the 
Tower desired half an houres time to consider what 
they should doe, which was granted unto them accord- 
ingly, after which the result of the parley wasthat they 
would deliver up the Towerto our men upon quarter, 
which was by our men granted unto them as they 
desired. Whereupon our men (thinking all had 
beene as was pretended by them) entered the Tower ; 
and Captaine Starkey of Blackeborne, a worthy gen- 
tleman, and his company, were the first that entered 
into the said Tower, and in the same found good 
store of armes and powder strewed upon the stairs ; 
wherefore he and his company going into the upper 
rooms of the said Tower to search for more, were 
most treacherously and perfidiously blown up by two 
of them to whom they had before given quarter, who 
had a traine of powder laid, and when Captain 
Starkey and his men, to the number of above one 
hundred, were above in the House, gave fire to the 
said traine, and blew both him and all his men, with 
the top of the house up, threescore whereof were 
afterwards found, some without armes and some 
without legges, and others fearefull spectacles to 
looke upon. Six of them, whom they had given 
quarter unto, they had in hold, the rest got away 
before, but our men have the Tower and three pieces 
of great Ordnance that were cast besides divers 
Armes. And thus ended this lamentable Tragedy of 
these perfidious creatures whose religion will allow 
them to make no conscience of dealing treacherously 
with Protestants, as also to blow up whole states and 
kingdoms at one blast; and as for my part, I shall 
no more believe the treaties nor cessations that they 
shall agree to, then I will believe that the Pope and 
Devill can pardon them, when they have broken 
them.” 

A different account of the matter is given in 
‘ Lancashire’s Valley of Achor,’ one of the most 
characteristic tracts of the period :— 

“Our men going down to take the Tower, and 
finding it prepared for entrance, possessed themselves 
of it, till being burdened with the weight of their 
swearing, drunkenesse, plundering, and wilfull waste 
at Preston, it dispossessed them by the help of Powder 
to which their disorders laid a Train fired by their 
neglected Matches, or by that great Souldiers’ Idoll, 
Tobacco. However it was, sure it is, that the place 
so firmly united, chose rather to be torn in pieces 
than to harbour the possessours. O that this thunder- 
ing Alarm might ever sound in the eares of our 
Swearing, Cursing, Drunken, Tobacco-abusing Com- 
manders and Souldiers unto unfeigned repentance.’’ 

The siege of Lathom House, and its gallant 
defence by the Countess of Derby, during her 
lord’s absence, have been celebrated. The 
author of the “journal” printed in these tracts 
declares that the Parliamentary commander, 
Rigby, hoped to terrify the Countess to a sur- 
render by insolent bravadoes :— 

“ Thursday, hee sends his last message, as hee 
calls it, a furious su’mons to her LaPP to yield upp 

Lathom House, all the p’sons, goods, and arms within 
it, into his hands, to receave the mercy of the Par- 
liamt, and to returne her finall answ* the next day 
before 2 o’clock ; w°" her Lapp haveing read, with a 
brave indignation calls for the drum, and tells him, 


her gates ; but,’ says she, ‘thou art but a foolish 
instrument of traytors pride: carry this answ™ backe 
to Rigby,’ (with a noble scorne teareing the paper 
in his sight), ‘tell that insolent rebell, hee shall 
neither have p’sons, goods, nor house: when our 
strength and p’vision is spent, we shall find a fire more 
mercyfull than Rigby, and then if the providence of 
God p’vent it not, my goods and house shall burne 
in his sight: myselfe, children, and souldiers, rather 
then fall into his hands, will seale our religion and 
loyalty in the same flame ;’ w* being spoke aloud 
in her souldiers’ hearing, they broke out into shouts 
and acclamations of joy, closeing all wt® this generall 
voyce, ‘ Wee’ll dye for his Matie and your Honour 
—God save the King !’” 

Prince Rupert raised the siege of Lathom, and, 
in revenge for the sufferings of the Countess, 
stormed Bolton, where his soldiers were guilty 
of scandalous atrocities, to which they were said 
—though we believe falsely—to have been in- 
stigated by the Earl of Derby. This, however, 
was the chief cause of the inveterate hatred with 
which the Earl was pursued by the Puritans of 
Lancashire, who were not satisfied until the 
brought him to the scaffold in the town which 
had been the scene of his alleged cruelties. The 
conduct of Rupert’s soldiers is thus described by 
one of the sufferers :— 

“At their entrance, before, behinde, to the right 
and left, nothing heard but kill dead, kill dead was 
the word in the Town, killing all before them without 
any respect, without the town by their Horsemen 
pursuing the poore amazed people, killing, stripping, 
and spoiling all they could meet with, nothing regard- 
ing the doleful cries of women or children, but some 
they slashed as they were calling for quarter, others 
when they had given quarter, many hailed out of their 
houses to have their brains dasht out in the streets, 
those that were not dead in the streets already 
pistoled, slashed, brained, or trodden under their 
horses feet with many insolent blasphemous oathes, 
curses, and challenges to heaven itselfe, (no doubt) 
hastening the filling up of their cup, and bringing 
that swift destruction upon them, which they shortly 
after tasted of (and blessed, blessed ever be the 
great and just God for it) with many taunts and 
cruell mockings; as, ‘See what your prayers are 
come to! Where is all your dayes of humiliation ? 
O, that we had that old Rogue Horrocks that preaches 
in his grey cloake !’” 

The Earl of Derby was taken by the Parlia- 
mentarians after the Battle of Worcester, tried 
by a court-martial at Chester, and sentenced to 
be beheaded at Bolton. Great interest was 
made to procure him a pardon, but in vain; 
from his own letter to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, it is evident that his supposed 
share in Prince Rupert’s cruelties was the chief 
cause of the severity with which he was treated: 

“Sr, it isa greater affliction to me than death it 
selfe, that I am sentenct to die at Bolton ; so that the 
nation will looke upon meas a sacrifice for that blood 
wt some have unjustly cast upon me, and from wh 
I hope I am acquitted in your opinions and the 
judgement of good men, having cleard my selfe by 
undeniable evidence. Indeed, at my triall it was 
never mentioned against me, and yet they adjudge 
me to suffer at Bolton, as if indeed I had bin guilty. 
I beg a respit for my life upon that issue, yt if I doe 
not acquit my selfe from that imputation, let me die 
without mercy.” 

The scaffold was erected at the cross of Bol- 
ton, and was built of the timber taken from his 
own house of Lathom. Various dying speeches 
have been reported, but the following is believed 
to be a true account of his last moments :— 

“There was not above a hundred lookers on besides 
Soldiers; presently after his coming on the Scaffold, 
there happened a great tumult (the occasion thereof 
not being certainly known) in appeasing of which 
there were some cut, many hurt, and one childe 
killed. The Earle was no good Orator, and the 
tumult put him out of speaking what he intended ; 
he was much afraid of being reviled by the people of 
the town, but they rather pitied his condition: his 
son came with him to Bolton, and carried his Corps 





‘a due reward for his paynes is to be hang’d upp at 


back that night to Wiggan.” 


We have rarely seen a collection of Historical 
Tracts more honestly and carefully edited. Mr 
Ormerod has collected all the requisite informa. 
tion respecting the persons and places men- 
tioned: he has taken his authorities impartially 
from royalists and republicans, and while he 
gives credit to the loyalty of the one, he does 
not impeach the patriotism of the other. 





The Three Kingdoms: England, Scotland, Ire. 
land. By the Viscount D’Arlincourt. 2 vols, 
Bentley. 

TuERE is as little of the actual world about us 

in these volumes, as in the faéry tales of Ma- 

dame D’Aulnoy. The Viscount’s three King. 
doms are Cloud-land, Elf-land, and the Holy- 
land: through which wandereth sentimentally 
and solemnly, a pilgrim in old French attire, 
wearing above his stars and orders a Scotch 
oe and an /Eolian “ harp slung behind him.” 
antastic as such a portrait may seem in these 

dull days, 

When everything is done by steam, 

And men are killed with powder, 

not a point in it is forced or exaggerated for 

the sake of ridicule. So far from our feeling sar- 

castic, there is something to admire in the poet- 
ical amour propre of this last of foreign travel- 
lers: and he is every inch a gentleman, though 

(figuratively) after the fashion of his country- 

men of the ancient régime, rouged, ruffled, and 

wearing ear-rings. “ Let the serpent,” says he, 
magnanimously preparing his reader for per- 
sonal details, “‘ crawl along and hiss:” I, like 
the bird, pass “on and sing.’ So here we have 

‘The Three Kingdoms’ set tothe tune of ‘ Char- 

mante Gabrielle.’ 

As the Viscount approached London by the 
Thames, (how could our knightly romancer con- 
descend to travel by steam?) i. learned that 
Greenwich is not pronounced as it is written, and 
this, he says sagaciously, is the case with other 
English words—unlike Paris, Orleans, Caen, &e. 
of course. He recalled, too,—momentous coinci- 
dence !—that a year before he had entered St. 
Petersburg by the Neva. Apropos of the im- 
mense reality of the docks, in which he found 
out the poetical and = “* the furnace 
of the Cyclops,” says he, “has its poetry, as 
well as the garden of Armida.”” He was struck, 
without being edified, by the silence of a Lon- 
don Sunday. He complains of the chamber in 
the Tower where the two Princes were smo- 
thered, as being too small and closet-like for 
heroic crimes. (Mem. When you want to make 
away with a king, or a king’s son, hire St. 
Paul’s!) He admired the Tunnel as a present 
of French genius to England. He was exhila- 
rated by the pomp of Her Majesty’s state visit 
to the Opera: the beef-eaters were comfortable 
to his eyes. He was scandalized by the Hyde 
Park Achilles. He became dithyrambic in 
Westminster Abbey. He opined that Henry 
the Eighth should never have been any- 
where else than in Bedlam, where the por- 
trait of the wife-compeller remaineth to be 
studied at the present day. He went to @ 
matinée at Chesterfield House, and HM. 
of Hanover asked the author of ‘ Le Solitaire 
to pay him a visit. He thought the Duke of 
Wellington like C£dipus or Belisarius, oddly 
adding, “surrounded with homage and adula- 
tion!” He dined with Lady Blessington, and 
credits her with sundry books she never wrote. 
He went to the Queen’s ball, and was penetrated 
to find that Her Majesty, impatient for his 
arrival, had “‘ had the extreme kindness to make 
several inquiries” for him! He approved Eng- 
lish dancing, as being more mercurial an 
sprightly than that of the French (shade of 
Vestris! shade of Noverre!) He was enrap- 
tured by the sight of so many pretty women 
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“resembling the faces in ‘The Keepsake ’!! 
Everything in Buckingham Palace,” he con- 
cludes, “ seemed radiant of love and = oll 
We need not invite our readers further to 
e the beatitudes of the charming traveller; 
having given in regular order a specimen, we 
shall F caceforth only note a few of the most 
remarkable. This book, it must be observed, is 
copiously illustrated with legends gathered by 
the Viscount in the course of his travels. He 
heard, for instance, at one of the clubs, a story 
ofa “Skeleton’s Tooth” in which Lord James 
Wildson, and Lord Fitzmoon, and Dr. Church- 
man, and Jenny (when was a French-English 
story without a Jenny?) figure bravely. This 
fearful tale was the Viscount’s last London 
gleaning. Frighted at Rebecca and her daugh- 
ters, he abstained from Wales, and took railway 
and steam-boat for Ireland. One of his first 
entries, which exhibits the Pilgrim in his most 
every-day suit, is a visit to Malahide, to which 
fine old house the reader shall bear him com- 
an “4 —_— 
Me I had promised Lord Talbot de Malahide to pass 
a day at Malahide Castle, situated in the environs of 
Dublin. This ancient manor which has been in the 
possession of the Talbot family for seven or eight 
centuries, presents a series of towers and turrets con- 
nected one with another by castellated galleries, and 
tapestried with ivy. Amid the thick and verdant 
foliage, which displays the architecture, without 
allowing the stone work to be seen, appear antique 
windows and arched porticoes, This castle, which is 
in harmony with the present taste from the rich 
comfort of its interior, and with the past from the 
wild grandeur of its exterior, is at once modern and 
gothic, a palace and ruin. Here is seen from time 
to time the little dwarfof Malahide. He is called 
Puck, and is no foreboder of evil; he wears a wig 
powdered @ U'oiseau royal, a three-cornered hat with 
curling feathers, a short pair of tights with large 
buckles,a court-dress covered with spangles, red-heeled 
shoes, and a sword, to which bows of ribbon are 
attached. This gallant, carrying his hat under his 
arm courteously and cavalierly, makes his bow with 
an aristocratic grace ; he neither appears for the pur- 
pose of announcing disasters -nor of promising good 
fortune ; he comes simply to show how people dressed 
inthe time of Louis XV. If he is not very useful, 
he is at all events very original; Puck’s costume 
may be called a tradition of the toilette. In one of 
the apartments of the castle, I saw among the portraits 
of the present Lord’s ancestors, that of the famous 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, who fought against Joan 
of Arc. This adversary of the beau Dunois might 
also have called himself le beau Talbot. The room 
in which we dined was hung round with pictures of 
great value. In the adjoining apartment, the 
wainscoting of which is of wood, carved in the style 
of the chests and armoires of the middle ages, were 
displayed in admirable bas-relief the Assump- 
tion, after Murillo, and several scenes from Scripture. 
I remained a long time contemplating these gothic 
tanties. Bygone ages seemedjto be once more revived 
in this castle, where I fancied I had seen passing in 
succession before me the living figures of a Talbot, a 
Bedford, and a Richmond. There, under the influ- 
ence of imagination, I could have thought myself 
carried back to the days of the madness of Charles 
VI, and dreaming of Isabel of Bavaria; I could 
havesummoned to theaid of my country the oriflamme 
of Charles VII.” 


After a feast of ‘sandwiches and sherry,” in 
the park at Powerscourt, starred by the presence 
of “two graceful amazons,” Lord Plunket's 
daughters, the Viscount tells us another legend 
of “the Lover's Leap.” From this, by a ses- 
quipedalian skip, he » ae es into the midst of a 

emperance meeting. Then we have the story 
of ‘St. Kevin and the Seven Churches,’ newly 
served up (en papillote?), and a visit to the 
cave, too rich to be passed :— 

“The celebrated cave is small and of inconsider- 
able depth. Walter Scott visited it in 1825: I saw 

ls name on the wall, mine is now inscribed there. 
» like him, have been there; he like me, has in- 





dulged in a reverie there. Two names—two visits— 
two reveries !’’ -- 


Shortly after this follows an account of the 
great Tara meeting, at which the romancer 
played no inconsiderable part, as our friends 
shall see. If they recollect Mr. Venedey’s inter- 
view with the great man of Ireland (ante, p. 244) 
they will be amused, we think, with the tone of 
this companion-picture :— 

“O’Connell is tall and strongly built ; one would 
suppose him to be a wrestler of the olden time. His 
eye is animated and intelligent, his voice is keen and 
sonorous. He expresses himself elegantly and quietly, 
and with convincing sincerity and earnestness. His 
gestures are often dignified, and though there is a 
certain vulgarity in his physiognomy, yet his deport- 
ment is majestic. He possesses, moreover, all the 
good qualities and all the defects necessary for a 
popular orator, being by turns rough and smooth, 
energetic and yielding, courteous and abrupt. Our 
conversation was extremely animated; he spoke of 
the Queen with profound respect, and of her govern- 
ment with bitter scorn. ‘ Wellington,’ said he to 
me, ‘was born six miles from Tara, and this Irish- 
man thinks only how he can injure Ireland: he will 
not succeed, I hope. Besides he has solved a pro- 
blem for me; he has proved that without actions of 
real merit, without superior talents, one may become 
a great man, entirely by accident and chance. It 
was at the very moment when he was about to fly 
from Waterloo that he found himself suddenly vic- 
torious: and he was the last who expected it.’ I was 
anxious to speak to O'Connell of the dangers of 
rebellion, and of the risk they themselves ran who 
opened to others the career of revolt. ‘I, like you, 
hate sedition,’ he answered ; but oppression is also 
odious to me. I do not labour to overthrow but to 
be free. I shall triumph by the force of principle, by 
the irresistible progress of human thought; by the 
breath of civilization which confers a new existence 
on mankind, and by the support of a God of justice. 
I shall have no need of war.’ ‘ You may be attack- 
ed—persecuted.’ ‘ Persecutions! let them come. 
They will increase my power.’ But if the sword 
quit the sheath? If the axe menace your head ?’ 
‘Oh, then, I have but to say one word, and on the 
following day I shall have under my banner an army 
of five hundred thousand men, nay, a million, if 
necessary.” How would you arm your troops?” 
‘Nothing easier! They would take the enemy's 
muskets and cannons from him. The enemy himself 
would pass over to their colours with arms and bag- 
gage. I should still conquer without fighting.’ 
O'Connell spoke with persuasive eloquence. This 
old man, who is said to be near his seventy-fifth year, 
retains in his features and thoughts all the energy of 
a more vigorous age. ‘You are a poet? he re- 
sumed. ‘ Here are some lines I composed yesterday 
before the meeting of Tara.’ He read me the fol- 
lowing stanza : 

Oh Erin! shall it e’er be mine 
To wreak thy wrongs in battle line, 
To raise my victor head, and see 
Thy hills, thy dales, thy people free ! 
That gleam of bliss is all I crave 
Between my labours and my grave. 
Daniet O'ConneELL, M.P. for the county of Cork. 
Tara Hall, County Meath, 
14th of August, 1843; the Repeal Year. 
“The following isa free translation : 
Que ne m’appartient-il, noble terre d’Erin ! 
De venger tes affronts en bataille rangée ! 
Et, le front triomphant, de te voir libre enfin 
Des chaines dont on t’a chargée! 
Dieu! fais que ce jour brille! et, mes traveaux finis, 
Une tombe dans mon pays! 

“¢T should much like to have those lines,’ said I 
to the orator poet. I will give you them in my own 
hand-writing,’ he replied with a smile. And he 
copied them for me immediately, heading them with 
these words: * Written for the Vicomte d’Arlincourt.’ 
This is a curious autograph. I received it at Tara 
Hall, at the foot of the Sacred Mountain, near the 
Stone of Destiny, and from the Liberator himself.” 

We can also recommend those who love a 
laugh, to read ‘ the Burst of Laughter,’ another 
legend,—such, we dare be sworn, as neither 
Mr. Keightley, nor Mr. Carleton, nor Mr. Tit- 
marsh, had ever an opportunity of gathering. 
But we must show what attendant spirits ac- 





SO 
company the courtly and poetical tourist, by 
affording a glimpse of what was to be seen at 
Dunluce :— 

“In ‘the midst of desert rocks, beneath the thick 
mist of evening, and within hearing of the roaring 
of the sea, I found myself suddenly encircled by a 
group of charming women. Three young girls, 
rivalling each other in loveliness, advanced towards 
me. Their dresses were of white muslin, their bon- 
nets trimmed with flowers: the harps alone were 
wanting to make me fancy myself among the daugh- 
ters of Ossian. I had just heard the story of a 
phantom ; I was on the spot of all others famous for 
visionary apparitions, and I desired nothing better 
than to stay awhile there. I therefore gladly paused 
amid these unexpected guests of the ruin and the 
storm.” 

Alack-a-day! for such as may have fancied 
these were real Selmas and Glorvinas?—what 
a descent to the prosaic truth, to discover that 
this bevy was “‘ Mrs. Stephenson, of Portrush,” 
and party! 

But enough of the Green Island: and almost 
enough of the Viscount: though we have his 
entire Scottish journey before us. Two main 
attractions of the North Countrie were Eglinton 
Castle, for the sake of the Carousel, and the 
descendants of Charles Edward—counting Mr. 
Sobieski Stuart and his brother as such. Nor 
must we forget the courtesy shown to the “ Pil- 
grim” at Taymouth, by Lord Breadalbane, who 
made a speech in the French novelist’s honour, 
drinking his health, to which the French novel- 
ist replied. Edinburgh proved rich in tender 
and loyal recollections of the last of the Bour- 
bons. But (seriously) the best passage in the 
book is the following visit to Abbotsford, in 
which, without romance or Della Cruscanism, 
most sympathies will go heartily with M. D’Ar- 
lincourt :— 

“The Hall at Abbotsford is a sort of armoury 
hung with scutcheons, trophies, and banners; the 
ceiling is sustained by beams admirably carved. 
On the coloured windows of the room are the armo- 
rial bearings of Sir Walter Scott surrounded by all 
those of the different noble families with which he is 
allied; among the rest are those of the Duke of 
Buccleugh. One of the flags in the first room is tri- 
coloured, and bearg these words in large characters : 
* L’Empereur Napoléon au 105th régiment de ligne ! 
* This flag was taken at Waterloo,’ said Mrs. Ormond; 
a sort of crabbed old housekeeper, who acts as a guide 
to the pilgrims of Abbotsford. ‘ This flag was never 
a French one,’ replied I, without hesitation. Mrs. 
Ormond frowned. I had just perceived an undeniable 
proof, that the pretended trophy given to Sir Walter 
Scott as historical, had never figured in the ranks of 
the Imperial Army. The English artist who had 
composed it had imprinted his own fraud thereon, 
The words cent cinquiéme, in figures, ought to have 
been written thus: 105¢me,the little letters éme 
being indispensable. But no, he had used the English 
th: the two last letters of the word fifth were 
there instead of the three last of the word cinquiéme. 
A stupid fault ! Sir Walter Scott had not noticed it, 
or he would not have let himself be so imposed upon. 
I wasstooping towardsthe flag to examine it the better. 
‘It's not allowed to touch anything here !’ said Mrs, 
Ormond, sourly. ‘I am incapable of taking that 
liberty,’ answered I, calmly. We passed into Sir 
Walter Scott’s breakfast-room. I was writing a few 
words in my pocket book with a pencil, looking at 
a gothic ogived gallery which led to it, and which 
reminded me of the chapels of Melrose Abbey. 
‘It’s not allowed to draw!’ again cried Mrs, 
Ormond, in an imperative tone. I showed my 
little book to this female Cerberus, and explained 
to her that there was no appearance of drawing on 
its pages. A charming portrait of Prince Charles 
Edward had attracted my attention, and I had taken 
note of it. Arrived in the great dining-room of 
Abbotsford, where were the portraits of Cromwell, 
Charles X1L, and Thomson the poet, I had taken 
my pencil again. * It’s not allowed to write here !’ 
said my tart conductress. At this I lost patience, 
and replied, ‘ You ought not to be allowed to speak ; 
you profane this sanctuary.’ And when, a minute 
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afterwards, she held out her hand at the door to claim 
her reward, I was tempted to exclaim in my turn: 
‘It’s not allowed to pay here.’ This intolerable 
creature excited the indignation of all my fellow 
visitors to Abbotsford, and diverting the train of their 
ideas completely disenchanted the place. I was 
indignant, not for myself, but for the names of the 
illustrious dead. Was it possible, was it right to 
think of anything but him, there, where everything 
recalled his genius! Sir Walter Scott's little arsenal 
seemed to me wonderfully poetical ; it contained a 
number of precious arms. His portrait is in his 
drawing-room ; he is seated with two beautiful dogs 
near him. There also is the portrait of his wife; 
she was a French woman, and named Charpentier. 
by her he had twe daughters and two sons; the 
eldest is a military man, and is now in India. A 
national subscription has paid off the mortgages on 
all Sir Walter's property, and Abbotsford will be 
restored to his family free of all debts. In the 
library, where hangs the portrait of his son in uniform 
I saw the bust of Shakspeare. I had been told that 
I should find many of my own works there; but 
Mrs. Ormond having declared that it was not 
allowed to read, I could not ascertain the fact.” : 

Here we must stop. Happy is the Pilgrim 
who walks about the world so entirely enveloped 
in an atmosphere of his own as the author of 
‘ Le Solitaire’ and ‘The Three Kingdoms.’ 





Peregrine Pultuney ; or, Life in India. 3 vols. 

Mortimer. 
Tuts novel professes to be the autobiography of 
a young officer in the Artillery Service of the 
East India Company, who, after having passed 
through the usual course at Addiscombe, obtained 
an appointment in the Bengal Presidency. The 
first volume contains the account of Peregrine’s 
education and voyage outwards: his adventures 
in this early part of his career offer little worthy 
of remark, and the characters introduced are 
deficient both in life and individuality. He 
improves on landing at Calcutta, and has 
given us some lively sketches of exteriors 
and interiors, in the ‘City of Palaces,” which 
help us to form some notion of the state of 
Anglo-Indian society in Bengal. Here is a 
picture of a suburban mansion during the rains : 

“Like all Calcutta houses in the rains, it had a 
somewhat desolate aspect of uninhabited grandeur; 
for the walls and the pillars were black and weather- 
stained, large patches of green damp were visible 
about the base, and down the sides of the house you 
might trace the course of the water, that had been, 
almost incessantly for the last two months, stream- 
ing down from the conduits on the roof. The house, 
too, was shut up; between the pillars of the spacious 
verandah, (a distinguishing mark, by the way, ofa 
good Indian residence,) large green blinds, made of 
thin pieces of split and painted bamboo, were let 
down to exclude the glare. A number of crows 
were cawing and pecking about the roof, and every 
now and then amusing themselves by certain small 
aerial excursions, whilst two or three enormous birds, 
like overgrown herons, with their long thin legs and 
stupendous beaks and pouches, were drowsing upon 
the topmost ballustrades, only moving, every now 
and then, in a sort of sleepy attempt to inflict con- 
dign punishment upon an adventurous crow, who 
was pert enough to come within their reach. It was 
a fine day in August, if an Indian August day can 
ever be called fine. It wasa fine day—we use the 
word as it is used with reference to the Gorgons of 
social life, who go by the name of ‘fine women.’ It 
was a fine day—because it did not rain, and there 
was plenty of blue sky and an intolerably fierce sun, 
but it was nevertheless one of those days, which re- 
quire the physical endurance of a washerwoman to 
carry one well through them; for the atmosphere 
was steamy to a degree—no other word can do it 
justice. The pleasant vapour that is exhaled from a 
wet blanket, hung before a kitchen fire to dry, may 
give the reader some faint idea of the steaminess, that 
a scorching August sun draws out of a saturated Ben- 
gal plain ; but nothing else comes anywhere near to 
it. It is worse than the dry heat; for it steams into 
you ; it stews you down instead of roasting you, and 





completely takes all the strength and the succour 
out of you like a vapour-bath. Nothing flourishes 
at this season, but the vegetation and the adjutants, 
and they are unnatural enough to live in a state of 
excitement, from the beginning of ‘ the rains’ to the 
end of them. Human life degenerates into one great 
complaint, and the world is privileged to swear at the 
weather. There is some comfort, at all events, in 
that.”’ 

We shall take as a companion picture, a Cal- 
cutta interior ; it describes the contrast between 
the “‘ show-room,” and the “ guest-chamber” of 
an ostentatious civilian. 

“ Peregrine had just time to take a glance at the 
apartment, and to satisfy himself that it was almost, 
if not quite, as elaborately luxurious as the uphol- 
stery-shop he had seen in the morning, before he 
followed the sable attendant to the chamber that 
had been set apart for his accommodation, fully ex- 
pecting to find it fitted up on a scale of luxury and 
magnificence corresponding with that of the salon, 
with the marble tables, the damask couches, and the 

plendid chandeliers; but he knew nothing at all 
about the matter, and so found himself grievously 
mistaken. The room, into which he was shown, was 
of tolerable dimensions, but exceedingly barren of 
furniture, A faint darkness-visible sort of a light was 
thrown over it, or rather over a part of it, from a 
tumbler, containing a cotton wick and a little cocoa- 
nut-oil floating at the top of some water, which said 
tumbler was located on a very antique-looking, de- 
bauched, round, three-legged table, about the size 
of the crown of one’s hat. In the middle of the 
apartment was a huge four-post bedstead, with mus- 
quito curtains, and a mattress, looking as difficult of 
ascent as the Table Mountain, and almost as uninvit- 
ing to sleep upon, whilst another little three-legged, 
square table, with a round hole in it, to admit a blue- 
and-white basin, was occupying a remote corner of 
the room, and somewhere in its near vicinity was an 
old book-stand, with five or six phials and bottles 
on the shelves, which looked as though they had 
come out of the dispensary, when Lord Clive was 
governor-general. These paraphernalia, together 
with two or three chairs, constituted all the comforts 
and luxuries of the chamber, and Peregrine Pultu- 
ney could not help contrasting the comfortless and 
beggarly aspect of this apartment, with the luxu- 
rious costliness of the show-room, which was so well 
adapted for lighting up. ‘ We do things differently 
in England,’ thought Peregrine.” 

The “course” or grand mall of Calcutta, 
which serves as a substitute for Hyde-Park, is 
nothing more than a road on the banks of the 
river, but there is probably no drive in the 
world so crowded every evening, and certainly 
none which offers a greater variety of costumes 
and vehicles. 

“ Passing the congregation of empty: carriages, the 
barouche swept round the corner, and Peregrine 
found himself on ‘the course,’ in the midst of car- 
riages and horsemen. It would be difficult to 
specify any kind of vehicle that there was not in 
this motley collection. Barouches, britchtzkas, lan- 
daulets, phaetons, pony-phaetons, curricles, coaches, 
buggies (Anglicé, cabs), and palki-gharres of all sizes 
and descriptions, were thronging and jostling along 
the road, like a cavalcade from Epsom-races. Nor 
were the people in them ofa less multiform aspect ; 
all shades of colour were to be seen exhibiting them- 
selves, from the milk-white complexion of the deli- 
cate European to the copper-coloured hue of the 
genuine Asiatic. There were white faces, and yel- 
low faces, and cream-coloured faces, and drab faces, 
and brown faces, and black faces—English, Portu- 
guese, Anglo-Indian, Armenian, Arab, Parsee, and 
Bengalee faces. There was the elegant fine lady 
from Chowringhee, languishing and lounging in her 
capacious barouche, and lack-a-daysically nodding 
to her favoured acquaintance ; the staff-officer with 
his laced cap and blue surtout, driving his stylish 
double-bodied phaeton ; the wealthy native with 
his fat person in the old fashioned coach with a 
very smart coachman on the box, and two or three 
silver-stick-bearers behind, sitting or clinging lazily 
to the foot-board ; the young civilian in his new 
Stewart's buggy and the very first heat of his griffin- 
age; the Portuguese or East Indian family with four 








or five brunette girls i t ly bright-coloured 
n is in outrageous! t 

dresses, huddled up in the open hate ca 
number of ditto ditto in palankin-carriages ; a few 
Armenians in one-horse phaetons, and Parsees wi 
conical turbans in landaulets, completed the motley 
assemblage, to enhance the variety of which, a 
mercantile gentleman was dashing up and down with 
a regular drag and four, whilst a king’s officer from 
the fort was doing tandem very strenuously, with a 
couple of the most preposterously vicious bay mares 
that ever put a man’s neck in jeopardy.” 

The third volume transports us to the sickly 
stations of Arracan, and the ravages of its fevers 
are detailed with painful minuteness. On his 
return to Calcutta the hero violates all the laws 
of love and romance—but we must not tell the 
secret of his delinquency, lest our fair readers 
should blame us for not severely denouncing so 
ungallant a tale. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

New Novels.—After a long Lent comes a feast, 
rather too ample to be easily manageable: alas! 
that we must add, because of the toughness of certain 
of the component viands. We must indeed leave 
some of them for a more hungry day ; beginning 
with what may be called acceptable—Mrs. Bray's 
Courtenay of Walreddon, a Romance of the West, one 
of‘her best novels. She indulges in her usual pro- 
lixity, without pushing it to an extreme. Her anti- 
quarian knowledge enables her to give a right colour- 
ing to scenes which are laid in the days of Charles 
the First. Few, again, manage the supernatural 
better than Mrs. Bray ; while there isa life and heart 
of passion and feeling in the adventures of Courtenay 
the chivalrous, and Lady Howard the mysterious, and 
Cinderella the persecuted, and Constance the “ dark 
woman,” by whom the knot of the intrigue is cut, 
which we have not met with in former works by the 
same hand no less carefully executed. That the 
heroine is a nobody, is, however, undeniable: but 
perhaps the author meant that the superior interest 
should attach itself to the gipsy girl, as a new artifice 
of composition. We read too few novels of the 
semi-historical class, so easy to finish when once 
begun, as this same ‘Courtenay of Walreddon.’— 
Tales by a Barrister. To these the motto should be, 
* Let every man mind his own business.” A pompous 
preface tells us that they are written to warn people 
against the chicanery of the law; but the illustra. 
tions, seemingly, could only be intended (as is an 
extensive shelf of Swedish books according to ex- 
press announcement) for the “use of the stupid.” 
“ Mind you take a stamped receipt !” says one story, 
“See you don't buy land without inquiring into its 
title,” vociferates another; and a third cries, “ When 
you give a power of attorney be sure you know how 
much it implies!” Now if it be necessary to enforce 
these common-places on certain addle-headed men 
and women for their guidance, it by no means follows 
that the “short methods” suited for their case should 
be inflicted on the Public: unless, at least, there be 
some gilding of talent to the pill of common sense 
and truism. Here, not so much as a scrap of genuine 
gold-leafis discernible, while—which ought not tobe, 
in stories calculated to point out the mischief of care- 
lessness in business —too many faéry surprises and for- 
tunes in last chapters astonish us with their glitter. 

Poems, by Mrs. F. Hornblower.—The voice of the 
Muse will never cease to gladden the heart of man, 
even though, among the harsh discords of politics and 
polemics, it may sound low and faint, like that of the 
stock-dove brooding. Talk of Time dying, then talk 
of Poetry dying. Poetry is life—immortal, eternal— 
and a giver of such life to things which were else dead, 
or not in being. It is good to be a poet—to be a 
reader of poetry—in order to feel what vitality 18 In 
ourselves, or receive the impression of it from others. 
Such is the feeling, perhaps, that Mrs. Hornblower 
seeks to express in the following stanzas :— 

The Poet's Gift. 
Oh! guard the Poet's gift—an eye 
Of purified and searching light— 
A heart of sacred mystery, 
And inward springs of deep delight. 


Oh! guard the Poet’s gift—a lyre , 

That thrills with strange and wandering chords, 
Yet cana richer bliss inspire _ 

Than ever yet was breathed in words. 
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Oh! guard the Poet's gift—a shrine 
Of unseen worship—music high, 
Yet clear, exalted, and divinc— 
An altar kept for Deity. 
The world’s cold winds must not come there— 
Where flowers of Paradise unfold ; 
No cheerless doubts, no wildering care, 
No mammon worship dark and old. 
For there doth Wisdom keep his hoard, 
And Fancy revel clear and bright ; 
With every noble feeling stored, 
That inward world is all of light. 
For nature’s hymn is singing there, 
For ever solemn, ever sweet ; 
And, far away, the clouds of care 
Refuse those joyous strains to meet. 


Then guard the Poet's sacred gift, 
Through every change—in every scene— 
O’er life’s dull cares thy heart to lift 
To faith sublime, to hope serene ! 


And strike in holy trust thy lyre— 

For day by day, and y@ar by year, 
The notes shall thrill with purer fire, 

«“ And sweeter music charm thine ear.” 


Having thus introduced this lady to our readers, 
we have much pleasure in being able to add, that her 

ms are always elegant and sometimes vigorous. 
The following sonnet is a creditable effort. 


Sonnet, addressed to a distinguished American Minister. 


Let the great nations mingle !—England, thou 
To thy freed child extend a smile of love, 

On her proud march with joy behold her move, 
And midst the kingdoms raise her youthful brow! 
Andthou, America! in arts and arms 

Revere thy mother !—read her scrolls of fame, 

The high descent of many a stainless name, 

Of heroes formed ‘mid danger’s wild alarms, 

Of martyrs, statesmen, poets.—Still may come 
Thy sons with kindly welcome to our shore, 
Still will we hail the wind that wafts them o’er, 

And with regretful blessing speed them home— 

Charmed in their noble virtues, still to trace 

The purity and pride of England's race ! 


Next take the opening verses of a pleasing ampli- 
fication of Wordsworth’s sonnet, beginning * Books, 


dreams are each a world.” 
Books! sweet associates of the silent hour, 
What blessed aspirations do I owe 
To your companionship—your peaceful power 
High and pure pleasure ever can bestow.— 
Of noble ones I trace the path through life, 
Joy in their joys, and sorrow as they mourn ; 
Gaze on their Christian animating strife, 
And shed fond tears o’er their untimely urn ; 
Or, with heroic beings tread the soil 
Of a freed country, by themselves made free, 
And taste the recompense of virtuous toil, 
The exaltation of humanity.— 


This volume is an evidence of the extended surface 
which the cherub of Poesy is now covering with his 
wings, 
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MR. CULLIMORE ON THE HYCSHOS, OR SHEPHERD 
DYNASTY OF MANETHO. 

From the days of Apion and Josephus to those 
of Drs. Lepsius and Hincks, this has been a questio 
vexata of Egyptian history, and it has derived great 
additional interest from the series of critiques and 
original communications which has recently appeared 
in the Atheneum. I allude more paiticularly to the 
review of Hengstenberg’s ‘ Egypt, and the Books of 
Moses,’ (see Athen. Feb. 24th, and March 30th), 
Dr. Lepsius’s dispatch of Nov. 20th, 1843, (Athen. 
March 2nd), and Dr. Hincks’s observations ‘ on the 
Egyptian Chronology of Dr. Lepsius,’ (Athen. March 
30th.) 

Dr. Hincks having, in a most satisfactory manner, 
disposed of the chronological oversights of Dr. Lep- 
sius, relieved his Mecris from the odium of being the 
Timaus of Manetho, who was conquered by Salatis, 
the founder of the Shepherd Dynasty, and removed 
that dynasty from the place which it has conjec- 
turally occupied immediately preceding the 18th 
since the time of Eusebius; let us inquire how far 
that scholar is right in assuming, with Perizonius and 
Hengstenberg, “that they (the Hycshos, or Shep- 
herds) never existed as sovereigns of Egypt at all ;” 
and “that the story about them, which Josephus 
quotes from Manetho, was, perhaps, invented to dis- 
guise the real history of the Israclites.” 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the incon- 
sistency of a theory, which supposes that a native 
historian would disguise the history of the Israelitish 
bondsmen under that of a dominant dynasty, and 
thus impugns the authority of a writer, whose 
record of the thirty Egyptian dynasties has been au- 
thenticated from contemporary monuments, in every 
instance where such remains have been discovered. 
That this is the case as regards the 4th and 12th 
dynasties, and from the 18th to the 30th, is now 
universally known and acknowledged. 

Your reviewer of Hengstenberg, therefore, judi- 
ciously admits the Hycshos domination, and amply 
supports it from the degradation of that race, when 
reduced by the native princes, apparent in almost 
every age to which monumental history ascends. The 
history, however, cannot apply to the “King who 
knew not Joseph,” and his successors, the oppressors 
of Israel, in whose time it was not only “an abomi- 
nation unto the Egyptians,” to “eat bread with the 
Hebrews ,” (Gen. xliii. 32), but “every shepherd 
was an abomination unto the Egyptians.” (xlvi. 34). 

With this, the statement of Manetho, as quoted by 
Josephus, is perfectly consistent: that the Hycshos 
only governed the country during the first half of 
the five centuries assigned to their residence in Egypt, 
and that during the latter half of the period, there 
were native kings—the oppressors of the Israelites. 
We must, therefore, admit, with the first supposition 
of Dr. Hincks, “that the 12th dynasty reigned 
during the latter half of their stay in Egypt, after 
they had ceased to be dominant,” and thus refer the 
Hycshos to the 15th dynasty, where they stand 
in the oldest copy of Manetho—that of Julius 
Africanus—rather than the 17th, where Eusebius 
and his followers have placed them, so as immediately 
to precede the expulsion of the race by Amos, in 
whose monumental predecessors, the Osirtesens and 
Amonemhés of the 12th dynasty, we have irrefraga- 
ble proof of the veracity of Josephus and Africanus. 

The monumental evidence, though conclusive, 
being, thus far, of a negative character, it remains to 
inquire how far it bears on the age to which Manetho 
refers the Shepherd domination. 

The sculptures in the tombs of Ghizeh give a 
succession of four princes, descending from Choupho, 
or Cheops, whose name is found in the great Pyramid, 
through Re-nofre-ka (Kephren ?) and Choura (Che- 
rinus ?) to Amon the father, or grandfather, of Osir- 
tesen I., whose prenomen Raosin (the Ratzses, or 
Rauosis of Manetho’s 4th dynasty ?) stands the third 
before that of his son in the tablet of Karnak. It 
follows that the Memphite and Diospolite lines of 
the monuments were united in this prince, the third 
in succession from Cheops, the builder of the great 
Pyramid of Memphis, which, as we learn from Hero- 
dotus, was equally attributed to Philitis the Shepherd, 
together with the second Pyramid, referred also to 
Kephren, 

But, do the monuments afford any indication of 
Shepherd rule in that age? The answer is not 





difficult. The fifth prince of their dynasty was, ac- 
cording to Manetho, Apophis; and Apophi, Rema- 
ran, and the above-mentioned Re-nofre-ka, or Ke- 
phren, appear in succession in the sculptures at 
Chenoboscio, the modern Kasre Syad. Remai there 
precedes Apophi, whereas in the tablet of Karnak 
the latter is preceded by Remaran ; but such varia- 
tions are frequent in the monumental lists, in con<e- 
quence of joint reigns, which were as common in the 
Pharaonie ages as in the Ptolemaic, as Dr. Hincks 
has demonstrated from the monumental tablets. 

Again, Re-nofre-ka, slightly varied, is found 
with Ases in the Pyramid of Saccara—both forms 
being used as a prenomen by Shebek of the 25th or 
Ethiopian dynasty, according to Sir G. Wilkinson. 
We thus have Assis, or Aseth, the sixth and last of 
Manetho’s dominant Shepherd Kings, as well as Apo- 
phis, the fourth of them, in the age of Philitis and 
Cheops ; while, in Re-nofre-ka, or Kephren, the Ker- 
tus whom Syncellus interposes between Assis and 
his predecessor Janias, or Sethos, may probably be 
recognized. 

The absence of Kephren, the builder of the second 
Pyramid, from Manetho’s 4th dynasty, seems thus 
accounted for, as well as the Shepherd claims to the 
first two Pyramids, mentioned by Herodotus; while in 
Remai or Remaran,whichever was the actual predeces- 
sor of Apophi, we seem to have the Rampsinitus or 
Remphis, whom Herodotus and Diodorus place 
before Cheops. eyond this the known monu- 
mental evidence does not permit us to ascend ; but it 
seems enough that we arrive at the precise mixture 
of Shepherd and Memphite domination, which history 
teaches us to expect ; and it is worth remarking that 
the first monumental indication of the degraded race 
of Captive Shepherds in all probability appears ona 
small fragment,* having the prenomen of the imme- 
diate Diospolite predecessor of the father of Osirte- 
sen I, the Amon Raosin of Karnak. 

In conclusion, it is evident that theabove-mentioned 
Apophi, whose monumental remains are numerous, 
and to be found in the British Museum, cannot be 
the Phiops or Apappus of Manetho’s 6th dynasty, 
as conjectured by Dr. Lepsius, in the communication 
already referred to (as well as by M. Lenormant 
and Mr. Birch), the latter being the tenth from 
Cheops or Suphis, whereas the former is his monu- 
mental contemporary. This oversight would not 
have occurred, had Dr. Lepsius recognized the father 
of Orsirtesen I., whom he was the first to discover, in 
the tablet of Karnak, and thence detected the monu- 
mental connexion of the Memphite and Diospolite 
successions, the absence of which innearly all that has 
been hitherto published on this question, has obscured 
the true chronology of the Shepherds and the Pyra- 
mids, and the relations of the Hycshos and Memphite 
dynasties with the 12th and 18th of Diospolites. 

This remark is the more necessary, because the 
obscurity in question extends itself to the observa- 
tions of so profound an inquirer as Dr. Hincks, 
who chronologically separates the 6th dynasty of 
the Memphites which succeeded the 4th, from the 
age of the 12th, with which it was demonstrably 
contemporary, (and with the early part of the 18th), 
interposing the period of the 16 Kings of the 11th, 
whose united reigns occupied 459 rather than 59 
years, as appears from the testimony of Apion, the 
opponent of Josephus, who identifies the 43 years 
assigned to the first 15, with the 443 years of the 15 
generations of the Cynic Cycle, mentioned in the old 
Egyptian chronicle ; thereby correcting the incon- 
sistent reading of 43 yearsfor 15 reigns, in the copies 
of Africanus and Eusebius, as given by Syncellus. 

This period, instead of separating the 6th and 12th 
dynasties, ascends to the era of Menes, the reputed 
founder of the monarchy, or rather, as we learn from 





* This fragment is in the museum of Dr. John Lee of 
Hartwell, and represents the Seat or Throne of Isis nursing 
the infant Horus. On the sides four prisoners appear kneel- 
ing and bound, evidently for sacrifice. Over each is the pre- 
nomen of the King, whose nomen has not been found. They 
seem to be the Typhonians or red men, who were, according 
to Porphyry, sacrificed to Osiris or Thamuz (whose em- 
blem, the bull, ison the back of the fragment,)—historically 
the King Timaus, who, was conquered by the Hycshos; and 
were, according to the same writer, replaced by images of 
wax in the reign of Amosis, or Amos, whose eleventh prede- 
cessor may thus have instituted the rites which he reformed, 
and which at once raise the Hycshos domination and their 
reduction by the native princes, many generations above 
the 18th dynasty. 
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the above-mentioned chronicle,* to that of the 
Mestreei, or five families of the line of Mizraim, 
who peopled Egypt—in harmony with the state- 
ment of Manetho, who honestly tells us that 
his Thirty Dynasties contained the records of 
five Ilepie@vor, or national cycles;—i. e. the 
Tanites (as Rosellini judiciously corrects the 
Thinite reading of Syncellus), or Caphtorim, the 
Memphites, or Naphtuhim, the Elephantinites, or 
Pathrusim, the Heracleots or Casluhim (?), and the 
Diospolites or Anamim—the Ludim and Lehabim 
having settled beyond the Egyptian confines: so that 
it is evident that Manetho never thought of assigning 
2,300 years to the first eleven dynasties—this being 
merely the sum of their contemporary periods—nor 
was in the habit of inserting fictitious dynasties 
among the real ones, or of representing contemporary 
dynasties as reigning in succession, as the learned 
Dr. Hincks conjectures. 

His history is obviously that of a Pentarchy, which 
was the original form of government of the Egyptians, 
as well as of their Philistine colonists, and their 
neighbours the Canaanites, the Amorites, the Penta- 
polites, the Midianities, and the Edomites, as may 
be inferred from the five families of the line of 
Esau, and the history of Job, King of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi. 33, 34, and Job xlii. 17, Gr. vers.) and his four 
friends—the Pharaohs, Abimelechs, &c., being the 
Pentarchs or principal monarchs, like our Saxon 
Heptarchs. 

Of the 6th dynasty we have no known monuments 
(those of Queen ‘Nitocris,+ or Minerva Victrix, the 
colleague of the Thothmoses, excepted), and it is im- 
portant to notice that the monumental Memphite 
kings of the 4th dynasty, descend precisely to the 
point at which the Memphite line of Herodotus and 
Diodorus terminates—these writers having transposed 
the Memphite history and pyramids to an age com- 
paratively modern, on the authority of the priests of 
Thebes, who thus made the dominant predecessors 
of their own kings posterior to the Diospolites—the 
greatest of all the impositions of the priests on the 
credulity of Herodotus and his followers. 

Tsaac CULLIMORE. 

London, April Ist, 1844. 





MODERN POETS AND POETRY. 

Your Correspondent Bera (ante, p. 270) exhorts 
our poets to treat of “human passion” as the great 
masters of former ages did, and thereby to regain 
that hold over society which he fancies they have 
lost. Can he tell us of what else all genuine poets 
still treat, but of human passion, human joy and 
suffering, human wants, and duties? What 
proportion do any meaner or colder themes bear 
to these in the pages of this “ emasculated” (!) 
poet, and others of his school? What but 
human emotion is it that glows and thrills through 
such poems as the ‘Locksley Hall,’ the ‘Two 
Voices,’ the ‘May Queen,’ the ‘ Ulysses, and the 
£ Vision of Sin,’ of Tennyson, or the ‘Strafford’ of 
Sterling, or the ‘ Youth’s Fair Resolve’ of Milnes, or 
the ‘Cosmo de Medicis, of Horne? Can your cor- 
respondent really believe that such poems as these 
have not the power to awaken anything more than 
‘ vague dreamy sensations of delight,”—that no tears 
gush out, no enthusiasm is kindled, over their pages ? 
But he holds that in our present poetry, the reflective 
element predominates too much—that it is too 
cautious, too temperate, too philosophical. Is it this 
quality which prevents our living poets from being 
“the creatures of their age, in whose verse posterity 
will see the reflex of the times”? Is it not, on the con- 





* The dates of this record are determined with an accuracy 
that admits of no mistake, in the years of the Canicular 
period of 1460 years, which recurred B.c. 2785, 1325, and 
A.D. 136, viz.— 


Canic. year. B.C, 
The Meestreei 599 2187 
The llth dynasty ends 1042 1744 
The 18th begins 1335 1451; yetthis 


obvious fact has been unaccountably overlooked from the 
days of Syncellus, to whom we owe the fragment of the 
Chronicon Vetus, until the present time; otherwise Dr. 
Hincks’s reduction of ** from 350 to 400 years” from “all 
Rosellini’s dates of the 18th and preceding dynasties,” would 
have been uncalled for. 

t The great Obelisk of Karnak, erected by Queen Amon- 
neitocri, ought, at any expense, to be removed to London, 
and Repewnt Vicrori® Reena inscribed on its base—a fit 
monument for the metropolis of the great EuroreAN Pen- 
TARCHY. 





trary, so obvious a truth as to be almost a truism, that 
the present age is eminently cautious and reflective, 
the reverse of all that is vehement and spontaneous ? 
Are we not perpetually told that it is the defect of 
the present age that it “looks before and after, and 
pines for what is not”? Would not the works of a 
poet who should * riot in the mere sense of his own 
existence, and that of the objects around him,”* be of 
all others most diametrically opposed to the spirit of 
the nineteenth century? Nay, so much so, that I 
think it must be acknowledged by most candid in- 
quirers, that the rise of such a poet at atime like 
this is an event scarcely within the bounds of possi- 
bility. What matter for that ? As Emerson has well 
asked, “ Do we fear lest we should outsee Nature and 
God, and drink truth dry? Sight is the last thing 
to be pitied. * * This time, like all times, is a very 
good one, if we but know what to do with it.” 
Contemporaries are, I think, of all others, the least 
fit to judge as to how much or how little the writers 
of their own generation, act upon the age in which 
they live. The most powerful and durable influence 
is not always the most immediate or apparent. But 
the highest and greatest poets have generally exer- 
cised such an influence as it took centuries to ripen, 
and thousands of years to decay. A deep, silent, 
internal force, which perpetually goes on, producing 
new fruits and pushing into light new forms of vi- 
tality and beauty, is more to be envied and admired, 
than the earthquake-producing power, whose effects 
are so much more immediately apparent and aston- 
ishing. I will not say that such a vital force will 
assuredly be exercised upon future generations by 
any of our present poets, partly because it appears 
to me impossible for a contemporary to predict such 
an event, and partly because the degree of genius pos- 
sessed by any of our living writers may not come up to 
the mark required for the exercise of such an influence. 
Itis not the degree for which I contend, but the kind; 
which I cannot but think eminently adapted, by its 
intrinsic beauty and originality, by its thoughtful, 
earnest, and reflective character, and by its wise con- 
descension to themes, illustrations, and situations 
commonly overlooked and despised, to exercise an 
influence most powerful, durable, and beneficial. 
Much error seems to me prevalent, as to the 
manner in which poetry ought to reflect the age in 
which it is produced. Shakspeare and the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists are pointed out as having done so. 
The age which produced them, was the age of 
Printing, of Columbus, of the Reformation. Was it 
necessary that they should therefore set to rhyme 
and measure the labours of the compositor’s stick, or 
even commemorate in heroic verse the most truly 
heroic achievements of Luther and Erasmus? 
Assuredly not. Those changes and enterprises which 
were going on around them, were not in the right 
focus to be seen and copied by them ; but the spirit 
from which sprung those enterprises, was manifested 
also in their poetry, which glowed with a life and 
energy, a variety and wealth of thought and expres- 
sion, a contempt of rules, and a freedom from formal- 
ity, such asthe world had neverdreamt of before. Thus 
it was the worthy expression of a time which spurned 
at all restraints, and exulted in its recovered freedom 
and newly acquired power, with a wild animation 
and energy, like that of Shelley’s “ Earth” at the 
unbinding of Prometheus. In the same manner, in 
this our age of railroads and radical reform, we are 
not to require our poets to commemorate in hexa- 
meters and alexandrines, the debates on the Factory 
Bill, or to imitate in verse the whistling, panting, and 
screaming of a locomotive engine. But we may 
require them to express in their pages the earnestness, 
the manly courage, the cheerful faith and hope, 
which all triumphs over material obstacles, and all 
generous struggles with social injustice, ought to 
awaken in their minds; and I cannot but think that 
this is really done in the better poetry of the present 
day. But many find it hard to distinguish, at first, 
the forest tree which will live and grow for centuries, 
from the flowerof the field which to-morrow perisheth : 
the young oak-tree and the young buttercup are of the 
same height to-day, but how will it be a hundred 
years hence? While the rubbish of former ages has 


been all absorbed into the silent gulf long since, that | 


of to-day still litters and encumbers the pathway. 





* This description appears to me to apply strictly to no 
English poet since Chaucer. 


Ask any who remember the minor poetry curren 
thirty or forty years ago, and they will tell you what 
trifles and inanities then occupied the ingenuity, I ca 
hardly say the thoughts, of the second-rate class of 
writers. Where now are the verses to lap-dogs, the 
sonnets to tears, and the wine and love poems, then 
so abundant everywhere? It is the surest proof of 
the universal prevalence and deep influence of 
enlightened views and lofty purposes, when these 
penetrate to the second-rate order of minds: it js 
near noonday when the sunshine reaches the valleys, 
And is it not so at present ? is there one among the 
many volumes of poems constantly making their 
appearance, which, however crude in conception and 
execution, however deficient in real genius and 
originality, does not attempt to instil pureand elevated 
principles, powerful and noble motives of action, and 
to encourage a lofty tone of thought and feeling in its 
readers, and which doesnot manifest a deep and 
sincere earnestness of honest purpose in the writer? 
If this be true—and I see not how it can with any 
justice be denied—it should be matter of sincere 
rejoicing and commendation to every honest critic, 
Progress, says your Correspondent, is the scheme 
of Providence ; and he proceeds to blame our present 
poets because they do not, he thinks, promote that 
end. I rejoice to hear the principle of progress as- 
serted in any manner, and in any cause; but I must 


your Correspondent refers us for instruction and gui- 
dance, ever directly served that end, in any of their 
writings? Scott, with his border chieftains, Jacobite 
leaders, and passionate devotion to aristocracy and 
feudalism ? Byron, with his corsairs, bandits, and 
eastern princesses, and with his code of morals, com- 
prising, as was wittily said, these two commandments: 
“to hate your neighbour, and love your neighbour's 
wife”? Not that I would deny the very beneficial 
and reformatory influence of these great writers, but 
it was chiefly of that indirect and unintentional kind 
which all beautiful works of art must exercise, in 
refining taste, enlarging the imagination, and with- 
drawing the devotion of men from selfish and worldly 
pursuits. Thus, at least, do our present poets, I can- 
not but hope, most effectually promote the cause of 
progress. I do not envy the man who can read the 
finer poems of Shelley and Tennyson, or even of 
Milnes and Horne, without experiencing very much 
of that absorbing and exalting emotion, that contempt 
of petty aims and selfish interests, which is the noblest 
influence the poct can exercise, and the most effectual 
preparation for generous doing and daring in the 
cause of humanity. Nay, if “ Beta” demands from 
the poets in question the most direct and emphatic 
assertion of that progress of which he speaks, he need 
hardly, I think, be disappointed. In support of 
this assertion, I cannot resist quoting a few lines, 
from the ‘ Locksley Hall’ of Tennyson. 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 


Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be: 
Saw the heavens filled with commerce, argosies of magic 


sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 


ales : 

Heard the heavens filled with shouting, and there rained a 
ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies, grappling in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south wind, rushing 


warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging through the 
thunderstorm, 

Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags 
were furled, 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World. 

Then the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm 


in awe, : 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law! 
* * 
Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward, let 


us range, [ 

Let the peoples spin for ever down the ringing grooves 0 
change, 

Through the shadow of the world we sweep into the younger 


te 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay!” 
When did ever poet more eloquently express the 
hopes and efforts of his age than Tennyson, in these 
gorgeous and heart-stirring lines ? i 
Your Correspondent requires our poets to write in 





| such a manner as to influence the artizans and 
| mechanics and labourers of their country. Alas! 
| these oppressed and needy millions must be “ acted 
upon” by the alphabet, before we can expect them 
to hear the voices of the Muses. How, in the very 
| face of that deplorable ignorance, brutality and de- 


ask in reply, which of the great masters to whom . 
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dation, to which neglect and mis-government have 
teduced the lower classes of this country, can we 
ibly complain, or wonder that poetry does not 
materially influence their minds ? But surely nothing 
which awakens in the educated classes, whom alone 
the Fine Arts can at present reach, a deeper sym- 
athy with the rights and sufferings of mankind, a 
clearer conviction of their own duties, and a more 
earnest desire to amend the errors of their ways, can 
be without its ultimate influence upon the character 
and condition of the people; and this, I maintain, 
all our present poets aim at, and the best among 
them accomplish. 
Yet I will not maintain, that any of our present 
etry does really embody all the vague cravings and 
dawning hopes of the time sufficiently to become 
their guide and interpreter. The “ age” sends out 
its challenge far and wide to lyrist, dramatist, poet ; 
bidding them “ solve the riddle of the time,’ and 
arouse and stir the souls of all men by the lofty 
music of wisdom and truth. It must be expected 
that many, very many, will accept such a challenge, 
and advance full of courage and self-confidence to 
the attack, only to be foiled at the first onset, before 
the one, the pre-appointed conqueror, shall appear, 
of whom “all heaven, all pandemonium, are the escort,” 
and before whom all obstacles are to give way, “like 
chaff before the wind.” In the mean time, the best 
method of promoting that consummation, devoutly 
to be wished, will not surely be found in depreciating 
the laudable efforts already made, and the partial 
suecess already obtained, and in forbidding to the 
champions the use of those weapons by which alone, 
as I believe, the present combat can be fought and 
won, Siema, 





THORWALDSEN. 

Lerrers from Copenhagen announce the death of 
Thorwaldsen on the 25th ult. “ He went,’’ says the 
writer, “as was his custom, to the theatre. Before the 
commencement of the performance he suddenly fell 
back in his seat; he was immediately carried out of the 
theatre,and soon after breathed his last. He was born 
on the 19th of November, 1770, and was consequently 
in his 74th year. To the last day of his life he pre- 
served his activity and cheerfulness of spirits, and was 
still engaged on some important works, among which 
may be mentioned the colossal statue of Hercules for 
the Palace of Christiansburg. On Saturday, the 30th 
of March, the mortal remains of the great master 
were interred in the Holm Church. All he died 
possessed of he has bequeathed to the Thorwaldsen 
Museum; but, with the exception of his works of 
art, his property is not so great as was imagined. 
He had been working on a bust of Luther on the 
day of his death.” 

The great Scandinavian sculptor, then, is dead, and 
the Genius of Sculpture has died with him. That the 
latter will soon revive, we have more hope than ex- 
pectation, but Thorwaldsen has left a large mantle 
to be filled by his successor. We of course say this 
tropically, yet there was some mysterious connexion 
or unison, as often occurs between the personal form 
of the man and his works ; both were massive, square- 
built, and stalwarth, while his compeer, Canova, 
made his own lank and long-limbed frame, the model 
for the central form of his marble personages ; and 
to push the fanciful verisimilitude one step farther, 
who does not recognize in the plain honest features 
and stout low stature of their co-eval, if far from co- 
equal, sculptor, Chantrey, the solid, sterling, un-poetic 
character of his productions? 'Thorwaldsen had a 
very fine head, perhaps yet finer, and fuller of ap- 
parent genius, than his noblest creations ; silver-grey 
locks, as if blown back upon his shoulders, gave him 
an air of bard-like enthusiasm and rapture ; his wild 
blue eye seemed to blaze perpetually with inward 
fire, though its brightness was tempered with almost 
feminine sweetness of expression; his “ fair, large 
‘ront,” however, presented the rectangular, mechanic 
conformation, instead of the irregular oval-shaped 
organism ascribed to imaginative crania. We have 
elsewhere mentioned Mr. Rothwell’s likeness of the 
Danish artist, which we thought still a better portrait, 
and picture too, while a mere sketch ; it has now 
acquired double interest and value. This is neither the 
Place nor the time to enter upon any lengthened dis- 
cussion of statuary so important, that it signalizes 
4new epoch and a particular school in the Art; but 





we may state a few leading points. Critics, we be- 
lieve, consider ‘The Triumph of Alexander’ the 
triumph of Thorwaldsen; it forms a bas-relief frieze 
after the Parthenon model, which evidently inspired 
it, though this be denied by the idolatrous sticklers 
for his creative powers: although he had never seen 
the Elgin Marbles, they were known throughout 
Europe from sketches and drawings long before 
Bonaparte commissioned the Triumph to adorn his 
triumphal arch at Milan (begun 1807). A mere 
outline furnishes inspiration enough where amplify- 
ing faculties exist, otherwise the marbles themselves 
would furnish none. Thorwaldsen’s frieze now, we 
can scarcely say, adorns the Palace of Christians- 
burg, Copenhagen, as it has not yet obtained a proper 
emplacement. His next most remarkable work, 
‘Christ and the Twelve Apostles,’ is in the Church of 
Our Lady at the same metropolis; we saw it at the 
sculptor’s own studio in Rome, when the statues were 
allfinished. It struck us as of a style more dignified 
than elevated, more severe than sublime, the con- 
ception better than the execution (which seemed 
journeyman’s), yet the execution better than the 
stuff—we can give no higher name to the coarse blue 
marble that made the figures look frost-bitten, or 
covered over with chilblains. Carelessness upon this 
score—upon that of execution also—distinguishes to 
its great loss Thorwaldsen’s sculpture in general, 
while the chief merit, if not the whole charm, of 
Canova’s are its beauty of material and mani- 
pulation. In St, Peter's the two competitors have 


of the potter’s art than the sculptor’s. We offer 
these remarks lest Thorwaldsen’s example should 
be cited to sanction an erroneous and deleterious 
practice, long prevalent, because profitable, before 
his time. England has already Manufacturing- 
Statuaries enough ! 





JEAN BAPTISTE STIGLMAYER. 

Tur Journal des Débats announces the death, on 
the 18th ult., at the early age of 52, of Stiglmayer, 
director of the Royal Foundry at Munich. “This 
great artist (says the writer) had carried the art of cast- 
ing metals to the highest point it had ever reached in 
Germany. The monuments of colossal grandeur for 
which the Germans are indebted to him amount in 
number to 193, amongst which figure in the first rank 
the equestrian statues of Maximilian I. of Bavaria, 
and the Electors, his predecessors ; the obelisk erected 
at Munich, in commemoration of 30,000 Bavarians 
killed in Russia; the statues of Schiller, Richter, 





Mozart, Beethoven, Bolivar (Bolivia), and last, the 
| statue of Goethe, who was the intimate friend of Stigl- 
mayer, at the execution of which the latter, although 
| ill, worked with so much ardour, that two hours after 
the cast was terminated, and even before the mould 
was broken, he expired in the arms of his assistants, 
Some months previously M. Stiglmayer, although he 
| then enjoyed excellent health, had a solemn presen- 
timent of his approaching death. From that mo- 
| ment he occupied himself night and day in preparing 
| instructions for the execution in bronze of the statue 


raised antagonist monuments at opposite sides of | of Bavaria, of which the celebrated sculptor, Schwan- 


the basilica, and epitomize their adverse charac- 
ters. By the main strength of a sound architectonic 
principle, Thorwaldsen’s mausoleum to Pius VII. 
impresses the spectator’s mind with a deep and sacred 
awe, though it exhibits little attractiveness through- 
out the details, a somewhat ponderous effect, and 
an invention almost as frigid as the chill-gray marble. 
It might even be said that the ordonnance is too 
severe for the florid character of the edifice. On the 
other hand, Canova’s mausoleum to Pope Rezzonico 
was not raised in defiance of architectonic principles, 
but in complete ignorance of them ; its general effect 
therefore is nil, or distraction; its real effect is one 
of details_among which the Lions are pre-eminent ; 
whence by preposterous mishap, it becomes rather a 
monument to these Lions than to his Holiness 
Clement XIII.! A like distinction evinces itself 
between all the works of the northern and southern 
sculptors; purified, stern, ice-cold taste freezes the 
imagination of the Dane into rigid correctness ; 
meretricious, sensual, Sybarite taste melts that of 
the Italian into effeminate licentiousness. Perhaps 
Canova had the greater genius, Thorwaldsen the 
higher judgment ; while the best works of the former 
generally contain something to disgust, the worst of 
the latter always display something toreverence : this 
brief parallel may illustrate their respective merits, 
as well as strike a just balance between them. 
Thorwaldsen’s medallion reliefs, Night, &c. are 
famous and familiar ; his other works, more or less 
renowned, bestud all Europe ; some have reached 
England. Their number would have been less, but 
their excellence enhanced, had the artist’s own hand 
oftener impressed con amore their surface, like the 
finger of Love dimpling the cheek of Beauty: he 
limited himself overmuch to the clay-model, and 
thus his statues have a manufactured air. True, the 
chief merit of statuary lies inthe model; sculptors do 
not reflect enough, however, that if the clay inspire 
the marble, the marble inspires the clay ; we mean, 
that dealing with the stone itself has a re-active effect, 
suggests its capabilities and capacities, which nothing 
else can suggest, and thereby teaches how to deal 
with the clay, for future sculptural enterprises. Hence 
Michael Angelo obtained his miraculous glyphtic 
power—he was a mighty workman in the material 
itself of his works! Clay is not stone, although 
its next neighbour; nor will ever so much manipu- 
lation of the one educate the artist’s hand to acquire 
complete mastery over the other. Take an ex- 
treme case, as a “production of the experiment :” 
a painter who always copied from sculpture, or a 
sculptor from pictures, could never understand the 
full and true scope of his own art ; now clay-models 
bear but a closer affinity to the substance of those 
marble images copied from them—their scope is 
different, albeit kindred, and is still more near that 


| thaler, is now completing the model, a monument 
which is to be 68 feet high, and which, after the 
famous Colossus of Rhodes, will be the largest piece 
of sculpture which ever existed. Fortunately, the 
instructions given by M. Stighmayer have been com- 
mitted to writing. They are most complete, and 
will be of the utmost utility to the artist to whom 
shall be intrusted the gigantic operation of casting in 
bronze this immense monument.” 

Since the above was in type we have received the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, which contains the following 
letter :— 


Munich, March 4. 

With a heavy heart I now take the pen, in order 
to acquaint you of the loss which has befallen 
us. Johannes Stighmayer is dead. For the last 
two years, suffering from an incurable stomach 
complaint, he saw his strength decrease, but. still 
endeavoured—if not in himself, at least in his 
family—to keep alive, with a cheerful spirit, the hope 
of recovery. Since the middle of January, from 
which time he had been almost constantly confined 
to his couch, he occupied himself principally with the 
casting of the, colossal statue of Goethe, which was 
ordered to ornament the native city of the poet ; for 
although Stighmayer had brought up his sister’s son, 
Ferdinand Miller, to bea valuable assistant and repre- 
sentative, still he knew too well, from his many years’ 
experience, the importance and the danger of sogreat 
an undertaking, to be quite free from all anxiety respect- 
ing the result. The work, in the meantime, was no 
longer to be delayed, and, after all preparations had 
been made, the casting commenced on Saturday, the 
2nd of March. With alternate feelings of confidence 
and fear, the disabled artist lay upon his sick bed, 
waiting for intelligence, which was brought to him 
every five minutes, respecting the progress of the 
work ; till, at length, on the completion of the casting, 
his nephew entered the room and took the burden 
from his heart, by announcing the perfect success of 
the undertaking, and was embraced by him with a 
twofold fervency of joy and affection. The friends of 
Stiglmayer, whom interest in the casting of the statue 
had led to the foundry, entered singly into his cham- 
ber to congratulate him; and he, supporting his head 
on the breast of his beloved nephew, spoke to each 
a friendly grateful word, and received from each, with 
gentle consolation, the best wishes for a speedy re- 
covery. But these were the last words which he spoke 
on earth—this was.the last joy which he experienced 
amongst us; he laid himself down, as if wearied ; the 
breath, which had before been drawn with difficulty, 
was light and easy, but about half-past nine in the 
evening was stilled for ever. Thus he parted from us, 
attended by all that the pious confidence of his heart, 
the joy of his profession, the love of his family, 





the faithful attachment of his friends could give, 
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and the memory of the just follows him. Stiglmayer, 
on the 18th of last October, was fifty-two years of 
age ; he was the son of a shocing-smith of Fiirsten- 
feldbruck, in the neighbourhood of Munich. He was 
originally a die-engraver, but inthe year 1820, during 
a residence in Italy, especially in Naples, where he 
was present at the casting of Canova’s equestrian 
statue of Charles IIT., he had his attention turned to 
bronze-founding, to which he has been devoted ever 
since. The success of great and difficult undertakings, 
the casting of bronze obelisks, the monument of King 
Maximilian, of the equestrian statue of the Elector 
Maximilian, of Jean Paul at Bayreuth, of Mozart at 
Salzburg, have created for him, and the royal insti- 
tution under his guidance, a widely spread and univer- 
sally acknowledged celebrity, so that besides the com- 
missions of the King of Bavaria, he received orders 
from all parts of Germany, Carlsruhe, Darmstadt, 
Frankfurt, Vienna, Prague—nay, from Naples, and 
even from South America itself. Arisen from the 
sound root of the Bavarian people, he still preserved 
unspoiled his natural feeling, his unreserved candour, 
and inviolable rectitude and fidelity when he had 
ascended into the circle of higher refinement. Earnest 
and severe in the fulfilment of his duties, mild and 
kind in word and conduct towards every one, alike 
capable of enjoyment as well as of giving joy, acting 
together in thought and feeling, artist and man at 
once from the same mould, he called forth involun- 
tarily in all who approached him, an irresistible emu- 
lation of love and esteem. No one could know him 
without becoming attached to him; and as his life 
has given to his name an imperishable glory in the 
history of German art, so has his too early death given 
an imperishable pain to his friends. His remains 
were interred at Neuhausen, and the great concourse 
of people of all ranks who attended, testified the 


high estimation in which he was held, both as an | 


artist and as a man. 





OUR WEEKLY Gossip. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton complains that he has been 
wrongfully aceused of mistranslating the lines ren- 
dered — 

llalf sport, half earnest, rocking its devotion 

Upon the tremulous ladder of emotion; 
whereas, the second line in the original is— 

Auf schwanker Leiter der Gefihle. 
So it is; and as certainly, we again submit, is the word 
Leiter (Englished into /adder) used by the Poet for 
Ton-leiter, the musical scale, as our brief note was in- 
tended to indicate—and as, we hold, it does indicate 
to the German scholar, who could never, for a mo- 


ment have inferred misquotation, which Sir FE. Lytton | 
assumes, It is a question as to the proper reading 


of a passage: and we will abandon ours if German 
scholars can be convinced that the distich quoted 
gives a fair idea of the original. As our attention 
has been thus recalled to the subject, and as neither 
of the versions, which we published last week, of * Die 
Theilung der Erde’ has given satisfaction, we now 
publish a third, by a correspendent. We leave the 
reader to award the prize: — 


The Division of the Earth. 
Take ye the World—thus, from his height sublime, 
Jove spake to men—take it, my boon is free ; 
Tis marked your heritage thro’ endless time, 
Share it like brethren, lovingly. 


Quick hies the busy race, athirst for gain ; 
To seek their portion young and old repair : 
The tiller took the fields and golden grain ; 
The huntsman tracked the forest lair ; 


The merchant garners all his varied store ; 
The abbot claims the juice of purple hue; 

The king has barred the stream and highway o'er, 
And cries, *‘ A tenth of all is due.” 


Ah! last of all—too late—each part assigned, 
From some far distant scene the Poet came ; 

No vacant spot his wandering glances find, 
No soil but owns a master’s name. 


**Oh! woe is me! forall thy gifts abound, 
And portionless thou leav'st thy faithful son !” 
Thus while his loud laments to Heaven resound, 
Ile fell before the eternal throne. ° 


“Tf in the land of dreams, and Fancy’s reign, 
Fondly thou lingerest, then reproach not me; 
Where wert thou, Bard, when every share was ta’en ?” 
**I was,” the Poet cried, “ with thee! 


**My ravished eye thy glorious face surveyed, 
My rapt ear drank the music of the skies! 
Forgive the soul by ecstacy betrayed, 
That lost Earth's dull realities !” 


“* What shall I do,” says Jove, “‘ Earth given away ? 
The mart, the field, the chase, no more are mine ; 

Say, wilt thou sojourn in the realms of day? 

Come when thou wilt, a home in Heaven is thine !” 
Temple. A.L. 

On Wednesday evening a meeting was held of the 
members of the Metropolitan Improvement Society, 
to take into consideration the published plans of the 
Government Commission for an Embankment of the 
Thames. Major-General Mercer, Dr. Southwood 
Smith, and other gentlemen, took part in the dis- 
cussion. A general feeling of gratification was ex- 
pressed that the Commissioners had adopted the 
principle of not merely embanking the river, but of 
so embanking it as to form a continuous thorough- 
fare between the Bridges from Whitehall Place to 
Blackfriars Bridge. The new roadway will be 50 feet 
in width along the edge of the river, including a pave- 
ment of 15 feet for foot passengers. Within this line of 
road a seriesof docks will beconstructed,to provide the 
needful accommodation for the barges of wharfingers. 
The defects of the plan appear to be, first, in the im- 
perfect means of communication provided between 
the embankment and the shore. No public com- 
munication, for example, is contemplated between 
Norfolk Street, in the Strand, and Blackfriars Bridge; 
so that a person may actually live within 300 yards 
| of the embankment, and yet not be able to approach 
| it without a weary walk of a mile. The principal 
| termini of the roadway are also objectionable ; it will 

be entered at right angles both at Blackfriars Bridge 

and Whitehall Place; and the latter opening, in- 

stead of one nearer Charing Cross, will be extremely 
| circuitous and inconvenient to the whole of the inha- 
| bitants ofthe N.W. of London. At the City end the 
; embankment will be no relief to the narrow and 
| crowded thoroughfare of Ludgate Hill, as it might 
| have been if carried along the shore, at least as far as 
Southwark Bridge, and that part of the plan which 
provided a foot-path only from Hungerford Market 
to Westminster Bridge, and proposes to give up the 
ground there gained from the river as private gardens, 
was strongly condemned. These, and other defects 
pointed out, were of a character which could be ob- 
viated as the work proceeded. It was agreed, that in 
the general outline of the plan there was undoubted 
merit; and that as a whole, it was eminently en- 
titled to public support. Before the meeting broke 
| up it wasresolved, that a deputation from the Society 
| should unite with a deputation from the Master Car- 

penters’ Society to wait upon the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer, with a view to such a remission of the 

window duties as would enable builders to provide for 
| the ventilation of cellars, &c. without being subject to 
taxation. 

Two among the best Easter shows are always to be 
found at the Diorama and the Panorama. This year, 








| the former discloses to us St. Ouen’s Church, Rouen, 
| the most ambitious Gothic interior which MM. the 
| French magicians have transferred to the Regent's 
| Park ; since the long vista of the nave and choir, with 
the full glory of their painted windows, is before 


the spectator. This “greater ambition,” possibly, 
accounts for the “ less success” of the new picture, in 
which the usual amount of illusion is hardly pro- 
duced. The coming-on of night, the illumination of 
the church—partly by taper, partly by moon-light— 
are less real than former essays of like quality. The 
candles diffuse no light around them, and yet the 
group of devotees in the nave below are displayed in 
a broad gleam, which must proceed from them. The 
natural course of those who repeat any favourite effect, 
tends to exaggeration at the expense of Nature; and 
M. Renoux would not do ill to take this hackneyed 
truth by way of text for his next year’s sorcery. Mr. 
Burford is more enterprising. From Tréport and 
Baden Baden to Hong Kong isan Ariel's flight, with 
a vengeance! but one well worth the taking, in 
the present state of popular curiosity. This much- 
talked-about centre of Celestial trade—if we are to 
judge from what we see in Leicester Square—must be 
a dreary place: all desolate rocks, and staring new 
houses (not forgetting that of the Opium-Prince, Mr. 
Matheson). The mountains and cliffs have picturesque 
shapes, and the foreground is alive with those make- 
believe-looking Chinese junks, of the tea-cup and 
screen order of naval architecture, in which it is hard 
for John Bull to believe there is either much sailing 
or fighting power. On the whole, this is a well- 
painted and acceptable picture. 








At the Wykeham Society's annual Conversaz; 
at Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 29th ult., there way 
an abundant display of drawings, models, archite.. 
tural designs, folios of engravings, together with several 
specimens of stained glass. Among the larger framed 
drawings, those by Mr. Catherwood previously exh. 
bited at the Institute of British Architects (see ante 
p. 178), attracted general attention, and excited no 
less general admiration,—admiration at their mas. 
terly execution, and astonishment that such vast and 
elaborately adorned structures, rivalling the most 
remarkable ancient monuments of the Old World 
should be found in the New. What adds to th, 
wonder is, not that the buildings should be in such 
good preservation upon the whole, but that where 
they are not dilapidated, the sculpture and ornamental 
details appear to be almost as fresh and perfect a3 
when first executed. Another object of interest was 
a mappe, or album, containing some architectural 
studies and sketches, by Mr. James Deacon, of old 
English buildings, including several unedited ones, 
and among them one or two Elizabethan mansions, 
As drawings, they were for the most part very slight 
—merely pencilled outlines, with occasionally some 
tinting and indication of shadow, but fraught with 
genuine artistical sentiment. Another and larger 
volume of the same kind, marked only with the date 
1842, but whose author we understood to be a Mr, 
Horace Jones, was well stocked with a number of 
carefully, we might say elaborately, drawn examples, 
chiefly of the Italian palazzo style, from buildings at 
Florence, Milan, and Venice, including a great many 
studies of detail. Dr. Spurgin’s model (intended to 
be presented to Prince Albert) for an iron bridge, on 
a new principle, was an object of general examina- 
tion, and was admitted to be, by the learned in such 
matters, singularly ingenious. Its construction, how- 
ever, we heard it remarked, was such that were any 
one bolt in the curve of the arch to give way, the 
whole arch must inevitably fall down. 

The subject of the Doncaster Cup is this year but 
a trifle better than some against which we formerly 
= The design is an archer in the dress of 

obin Hood inviting King Henry the Eighth and 
Queen Catherine to a woed hard by, where the chase 
is supposed to be going on. These “masqueradings” 
and “ supposings” are poor and puerile artifices, in 
place of healthy and vigorous inventions. 

A description has this weck appeared in the daily 
papers of the ‘Golden Altar-piece,’ which was 
publicly exhibited in London two years since, and 
then fully deseribed in the Atheneum (No. 759). 
The purport of this revival we do not know, unless 
it be intended to whet public appetite by a hint, that 
* as no purchaser has come forward, it is, we under- 
stand, about to be transferred to the King of Prussia.” 

We observe that the Gresham Committee, stirred 
to emulation by the spirit of the time, has determined 
to order statues of Her Majesty and Sir Thomas 
Gresham for the further decoration of the Royal 
Exchange. — Increased liberality, too, towards the 
promotion of Art is now occasionally urged on 
Government even in the House of Commons. Thus, 
Mr. Hume lately advised the completion of the 
stained glass windows in the great Hall at Hampton 
Court, as a work of public instruction. 

Among the forthcoming Works announced in the 
past week, are—‘ Rambles in Germany and Italy in 
1842 and 1843,’ by Mrs. Shelley; ‘Rambles and 
Recollections of an Indian Official,’ by Lieut.-Col. 
W. H. Sleeman; ‘ The Legends of Saints and Mar- 
tyrs ; their Lives and Acts, Characters, Habits, Attri- 
butes, and Emblems, as illustrated by Art, from the 
earliest Ages of Christianity to the Present Time, 
by Mrs. Jameson ; ‘Critical Remarks on Mr. Col- 
lier'’s and Mr. Knight's Editions of Shakspeare,’ by 
the Rev. A. Dyce; ‘The Exile, and other Poems, 
by Miss Barrett; a new Play, by Mr. Browning; and 
* Ellen Middleton, a Tale,’ by Lady Georgiana Ful- 
lerton. 

The very choice library of the late M. Charles 
Nodier, whose characteristic treasures and bibliogra- 
phic rarities are recorded by himself, in a catalogue 
by his own hand, entitled * Description Raisonnee 
dune jolie collection de livres,’ is to be brought to the 
hammer, on the 27th of the present month. 

Letters from Spain announce the death, on the 
23rd ult., of Don Augustus Arguelles; referred to by 
Galiano, in his‘Account of modern Spanish Literature, 
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mublished in this Journal (1834), as the writer of the 
Pintroduction to the Spanish Constitution,’ “a dis- 
course of no common merit.” 


We are glad to avail 

ves of this apology to bear testimony to the 
| ara ofa nate. excellent, and amiable 
man, who, through a long and troubled life, bore its 
highest honours meekly, and misfortune with dignity. 
Arguelles was an earnest and honest patriot, who, 
early and late, from the first outbreak against French 
ysurpation, to the last hour of his life, sought only 
the interest and the happiness of his country. A 
brief but interesting sketch of that eventful life will 
be found in the Atheneum for 1830, No. 156. 


We are reminded, by one or other of the maga- 
zines, that we have omitted to announce the death 
of Mr. John Wright, the editor of ‘Sir Henry Ca- 
yendish’s Debates,’ and other careful compilations 
connected with our parliamentary history—of Mr. 
Von Holst, the artist, a young man of undoubted 
genius, who mistook licence for freedom and extra- 
vagance for originality, and who has done little to 
justify the sanguine hopes of his friends and the 
promise of his earlier works—and of Mr. Francis 
Nicholson, the water-colour painter, at the great age 
of 91. 

The Royal Academy of Lyons has offered a prize 
of 1,000 francs for the Eulogy of the late Baron de 
Gérando, the candidates for which are to send in 
their works before the 15th of November next. 

Wearesorry to find, from the accompanying letter, 
that Mr. Uwins is not a candidate for the office at the 
British Institution, for which he is every way so well 
qualified :— 

In the Gossip of your paper of this day, you do me an 
unmerited honour in saying I am a candidate for Mr. 
Seguier's place at the British Gallery. Iam sure you will 
immediately correct this mistake, when I tell you that it is 
one. Ihave not offered myself as a candidate, nor can I 
imagine how so improbable a report should have obtained 
circulation. Tam, &e. Tuos. Uwins. 

The proceedings relating to the Edinburgh Musi- 
cal Professorship are more curious than edifying. 
The election was fixed for the 30th ult. Dr.Gaunt- 
lett had resigned, and the tug of war would have been 
between Mr. Donaldsonand Mr. W. S. Bennett ; when 
suddenly the decision was postponed tothe Ist of June, 
to give time for examination and inquiry as to the 
qualifications of a new candidate, Dr. Pearson, an 
amateur, who is said to have been recently studying 
at Leipsic. We have no doubt that sufficient reasons 
could be assigned for this somewhat strange postpone- 
ment ; but they certainly are not to be collected from 
the letters which have reached London. According 
to the correspondents of the Morning Post, Mr. Ben- 
nett has declined in favour, owing to the offensive 
manner in which his claims have been advocated. 
Mr. Bennett’s adherents, says one writer, “ were 
neither so numerous nor so hearty in his cause as 
heretofore. It was whispered that were his acquire- 
ments for the professorship so clear and undeniable, 
they would not have needed a style of advocacy on 
the part of some portion of the musical publications, 
as degrading to the writers as it was offensive to the 
Senate.” Another observes, “ Bennett has been de- 
serted by his party. The very offensive way in which 
his claims have been urged by the musical journals in 
London has wrought his ruin.” Now how far these 
Teports may be exaggerations we know not; but the 
mere rumour has a significance not to be overlooked 
a artists or any sincere well-wisher to English 


The Grand and the Comic Opera of Paris have each 
produced their new work since we last reported on 
theirdoings. But ‘Le Lazzarone,’ by MM. St. Georges 
and Halévy, at L’Académie, a two-act drollery, seems 
tlighter than MM. Scribe and Auber’s three-act ‘ La 
Sirene,’ at the Opéra Comique, a drama of complicated 
intrigue and mystery ; the latter neither classical nor 
onginal, but the twenty-times-told tale of a contra- 
bandist preternaturally heroic, who has a sister preter- 
taturally beautiful and accomplished. The lady's 
Part was brilliantly sung by Mdlle. Lavoye; the 
Music is said to be in M. Auber’s best vein. 

Meanwhile the Berlinershave been making another 
dramatic disinterment ; for such may be called a per- 
formance of the Captivi’ of Plautus, executed in the 
Presence of the King, by the Urania Society, an as- 
‘cation, we believe, of students. The costumes, 

signed under the direction of the archeologist, 

ermann, were given by the King; the decora- 


tions were executed by the painter Gropius, after 
the designs of the architect Stank. To relieve the 
dulness of the old comedy, three odes of Horace, set 
to music by MM. Taubert and Meyerbeer, were per- 
formed between the acts. Classicality must conform, 
somewhere or other, to the humours and customs of 
the day! else, at the late revival of the ‘Taming of 
the Shrew’ we ought to have had the stage framed 
by gallants sitting on stools, and Catherine and 
Bianca enacted by beardless or clean-shaven spokes- 
men! These necessary discrepancies have never, 
we think, been honestly met by the purists, though 
they must be taken into account by all who cogsider 
what is essential as well as what is accidental—the 
perfect as well as the imperfect—in representative art. 


























































































BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY from Ten in the Morning 
until Five in the Evening.—Admission, 1s. ; Comee, ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS, SurroLK-stTREET, PaLt-mMAaLL, East, is NOW OPEN 
daily, from 9 a.™. till dusk. Admittance, One Shilling; Catalogue, 
One Shilling. EDWARD HASSELL Secretary. 


RAFFAELLE CARTOONS.—The original renee, for which 
the Cartoons at Hampton Court were designed, will be open for public 
inspection on and after Monday next, the 8th instant, at the Gallery, 
No. 213, Piccadilly. Admission, One Shilling. Descriptive Catalogues, 
Two-pence each. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The arrangement 
for the EASTER HOLYDAYS includes the exhibition of LONG- 
BOTTOM’S PHYSIOSCOPE, a new Instrument, which shows the 
human face on a Disc magnified to the size of Twelve Feet. 








The 
OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, with Electrotypes in Gold, after a selec- 
tion from the Elgin Marbles. A New Sé¢t of DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
including the OLD and NEW HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, withthe 
FIRE, POPULAR LECTURES, with brilliant Experiments by 
Dr. Ryan and Professor Bachhoffner, illustrated by ARMSTRONG’S 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE and other Apparatus. Cary’s 
OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, DIVER and DIVING BELL, 
&c. &&. MODELS of various KIN DS of MACHINERY in MOTION, 
Openfrom Eleven to Half-past Five, and from Sevento Half-past Ten. 
Admission, One Shilling. Schools, Half-price. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


InstituTION OF Civit. ENGINEERS.—April 2,— 
The President in the chair. 

The discussion on the subject of slips in cuttings and 
embankments of railways was renewed, and extended 
to such a length as to prevent any papers from being 
read. Some observations were made by Sir H. T. 
De la Beche, the Rev. Mr. Clutterbuck, and several 
members, on the geological features of the slips, whe- 
ther occurring naturally in cliffs, as at the back of the 
Isle of Wight, or in the artificial cuttings of railways. 
It was contended, that, in both cases, the reduction 
of the lower and softer beds to the state of mud, by 
percolated water, rendered them incapable of bearing 
the weight of the superincumbent strata, and that the 
mass, when saturated, slid down by its own gravity ; 
but that slips in railway work were accelerated by the 
vibration caused by the passage of the trains. The 
vibration of the air from the discharge of a gun, had 
been known to cause an avalanche ; and the cases 
were almost analogous. More attention both to sur- 
face and bottom drainage of the slopes was much in- 
sisted upon ; and it was urged, that the back drains, 
so close to the top of the cuttings, were prejudicial ; 
that in the dry season the bottoms cracked, the rain 
found its way through, and it had been frequently 
noticed that the slips commenced at a few feet below 
the level of these drains. The dry shafts which had 
been sunk in the slopes of the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way, by Mr. Braithwaite, with the concurrence of Sir 
H. T. De la Beche, were instanced as successful in ren- 
dering wet and treacherous strata comparatively dry 
and secure. A section was exhibited of the embank- 
ment at Hanwell, on the Great Western Railway ; 
this embankment, which was of gravel, was fifty-four 
feet high ; it was laid in a marshy valley traversed by 
the River Brent ; the London clay, upon which it was 
laid, inclined towards the river, and at one of the 
numerous fissures with which that stratum abounds, a 
subsidence occurred squeezing up at the same time on 
the lower side to as great an extent as the embank- 
ment sunk, which was stated to be nearly as much in 
one year as the entire mass of the embankment, This 
subsidence was stopped by loading the foot of the 
slope, and thus restoring equilibrium, and it was stated 
to be at present quite secure. It was urged that, in 
the earthwork of canals, where there was no vibration, 
the slips generally occurred in the first few months 
after the formation of the embankments ; but that, 
on railways, they occurred quite as frequently after 
the lapse of several years. It appeared, therefore, 
that much was due to vibration, 





The monthly ballot took place, when Messrs. A. S. 
Jee, as Member, Adolphe Du Bois de Ferrieres, J. H. 
Tasker, B. Snow, A. Collinge, and T. Hughes, were 
elected Associates. 





Royat Socrety.—Since our last report (p. 89) 
the following gentlemen have been elected Fellows: 
C. Hood, Esq. and F. R. M. Crozier, Capt. R.N., 
and the following papers read:—‘On a sudden 
rise and fall of the sea in the Dock-yard Creek, Malta, 
on the 21st and 25th of June, 1843,’ by S. Napier, 
Esq. At 6 o’clock, a.m. on the 21st of June, the 
water was found to be six inches above the average 
height, and continued so till 63, when it rose to 18 
inches, and in a few minutes sank to 3 feet 6 inches 
below the average ; which oscillations continued till 
84 a.m. when it resumed its usual level. On the 25th, 
a rise to the extent of 2 feet 6 inches above, followed 
by a fall of 3 feet below, the average, was observed ; 
these alternations in height recurring four several 
times on that day. The author was unable to assign 
any cause for these agitations of the sea. 

* Researches into the Structure and Developement 
of a newly discovered Parasitic Animalcule of the 
Human Skin, the Entozcon folliculorum,’ by E. 
Wilson, Esq 

‘Miscellaneous Observations on Animal Heat,’ 
by J. Davy, M.D.—The author, in the first sec- 
tion, after adverting to the commonly received 
opinion that all fishes are cold-blooded, and 
noticing an exception as he believes, in the instance 
of certain fishes of the genus Thynnus and of the 
Scomber family, describes the observations which 
he made whilst at Constantinople, on the tem- 
perature of the Pelamys Sarda, when, in three differ- 
ent examples, he found its heat to exceed that of the 
surface-water by 7°, and of the deep water probably 
by 12°. He adduces some observations and remarks 
on peculiarities in the blood of the same fish, of the 
sword-fish and of the common tunny, which he sup- 
poses may be connected with their temperature; and 
throws out the conjecture, that the constitution of 
their blood-globule, formed of a containing and con- 
tained part, namely the globule and its nucleus, may 
be to each other in the electrical relation of positive 
and negative, and may thereby act with greater energy 
in separating oxygen in respiration. In the second 
section, on the temperature of man in advanced old 
age, he relatesa number of observations made for the 
purpose of determining the actual heat of persons 
exceeding eighty years of age; the result of which, 
contrary to the commonly received opinion, is, that 
the temperature of old persons, as ascertained by a 
thermometer placed under the tongue, is rather above 
than below that of persons of middle age; and this 
he thinks may be explained by the circumstance, that 
most of the food used by old persons is expended in 
administering to the function of respiration. In the 
third section, on the influence of air of different tem- 
peratures on animal heat, after alluding to what he 
had witnessed of the rise and fall of the temperature 
of man on entering the tropics, and, within the tro- 
pics, on descending from a cool mountainous region 
to a low hot country, he adduces certain observations 
to show that in this country similar changes of tem- 
perature take place in a few hours in breathing the 
air of buildings artificially heated ; and, in confirma- 
tion, he describes the results of many observations 
made on an individual in the very variable climate of 
Constantinople, where, between March and July, in 
1841, the thermometer ranged from 31° to 94°. In 
the fourth section, he describes the observations which 
he made to determine the effect of moderate exercise, 
such as that of walking, on the temperature of the 
body, tending to prove, that while it promotes the 
diffusion of temperature and produces its exaltation 
in the extremities, it augments very little, if at all, 
the heat of the central and deep-seated parts. 


Royat Institution.—March 29,—Varlo Hellyer, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. 

Viscount Gage, ‘On the Principles and Practical 
Application of the common Sliding-rule.—After 
apologizing for bringing before the members a subject 
so well known to science, Lord Gage stated that, 
however familiar to mathematicians, the practicability 
of the sliding-rule was imperfectly appreciated by the 
generality of educated persons. Commencing with the 
principles of this instrument, his Lordship referred 





them to those well-known properties of logarithms, 
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that, when two numbers are multiplied together, the 
sum of the logarithms of the factors gives the logarithm 
of their product, and that the logarithm of a quotient 
is the logarithm of the divisor subtracted from that 
of the dividend. Lord Gage then proceeded to demon- 
strate, on a large sliding-rule which he had made for 
the purpose of illustrating this communication, that 
on this principle the a, B lines, as they are called, are 
laid down. He exhibited measurements to prove, that 
if a certain space on either of these lines be taken as 
the logarithm of a given number a, and another space 
as the logarithm of a number 8, then the sum of the 
spaces. and b would exactly measure the product 
a Xb. Having thus noticed the principles of the 
instrument, Lord Gage entered on the apparent dif- 
ficulties of its application. He referred to a diagram, 
prepared by himself with great care, exhibiting the 
ascending value of the subdivisions of the rule from 
*001 to 10,000. This is annexed to a small treatise, 
entitled, ‘The Universal Ready Reckoner,’ published 
by Lord Gage above six years ago. The object of 
this diagram is to facilitate the reading of the rule. 
The only other difficulty arises in cases where the 
construction of the scale does not admit of more than 
approximate results. Easy formule were given for 
removing the ambiguities thence arising, especially 
for ascertaining the terminal digits where the operation 
involved large numbers. Lord Gage then briefly 
noticed the principle on which squares of numbers 
may be ascertained on the line p, as well as the uses 
of the other divisions on the ordinary rules. He also 
mentioned the advantage of the lines a, B, to which his 
communication was chiefly confined, being arranged 
as concentric circles, the inner one revolving on its 
centre ; and commended the arrangements on this 
and some other principles, which he described, made 
by Mr. Woollgar. His Lordship, in conclusion, ex- 
‘plained the uses of the gauge-points, and finished by 
giving a variety of illustrations of the applicability of 
the sliding-rule, such as an easy mode of computing 
by its means the resistance against pistons, the weight 
of cattle, fish, &c. 

After Lord Gage’s communication, Mr. J. F. God- 
dard exhibited experiments with a new optical instru- 
ment, the Polari-photoscope. The purpose of this 
instrument is to show, all other things remaining the 
same, the change undergone by ordinary light in be- 
coming polarized. The light used was that obtained 
by the combustion of oxygen and hydrogen gases on 
lime; and the experiments consisted, first, in show- 
ing the common effects of Iceland spar, and then the 
modification of those experiments, by the interposi- 
tion of a thin film of selenite ; secondly, in exhibiting 
the phenomena produced on ordinary light when 
divided into two beams of polarized light by thin 
plates of glass and mica. These rays, one being re- 
fracted and the other reflected, were shown to have 
the same properties, but each to be on planes at right 
angles with each other. Mr. Goddard illustrated this 
by a variety of devices made by Mr. Darker in thin 
films of selenite, exhibiting all those beautiful colours 
which give such splendour to experiments with pola- 
rized light. 





Society or Arts.—A4pril 3.—William Pole, Esq. 
V.P. in the chair.—The Secretary read a paper by 
Mr. C. Tetley, on certain phenomena of Steam, and 
on his plan of economizing fuel in the boilers of 
locomotive engines. The evaporating power of a 
boiler, says Mr. Tetley, is dependent chiefly on three 
causes: 1, The amount of boiler surface exposed to 
the reception of heat; 2, (and very materially) on 
the shape of the boiler; and 3, on the intensity of the 
heat. The heat derived from that part of the boiler 
immediately over and about the fire he calls (accord- 
ing to usage) “ radiating heat,” while the heat derived 
from the tubes or flues he calls “ carried heat.”” Mr. 
Tetley describes his improvement to consist of a 
division of the boiler into two or more compartments 
of different heating temperatures, having channels for 
feeding the compartments with water from that or 
those containing water of a lowertemperature. The 
first partition is placed vertically over the waterspace 
at the back of the boiler, the top of which reaches 
somewhat above the water-line, and the bottom below 
the level of the fire-bars, but leaving a passage for the 
water beneath it. The second partition reaches from 
the bottom of the tubular part of the boiler, toa little 
above the level of the fire-box, and is removed but a 





short distance from the first partition. The third par- 
tition is placed in the middle of the tubular boiler, and, 
as the first, runs up above the water level. A com- 
munication is formed for the supply of water, by a 
pipe running from the compartment nearest the 
chimney-box into the middle compartment, the top 
of the pipe being just under the top water level, and 
the bottom of the pipe entering the middle compart- 
ment at or near the bottom ofthe boiler. On evapo- 
ration taking place, the steam diffuses itself over the 
top of the partitions, thus maintaining the same pres- 
sure on the surface of all the water. Evaporation 
commences in the compartment over the fire-box, and 
the water, converted into steam, is reinstated by the 
surface waterfrom the second or middle compartment, 
which is delivered almost or entirely at the evapo- 
rating point. In like manner the middle compart- 
ment is kept continually fed from the top layer of 
water in the third compartment, which is supplied by 
a pump, in the usual way. By this arrangement, Mr. 
Tetley states, a saving of fuel equal to about 21 per 
cent. is obtained, the prevention of a deposit of sedi- 
ment is effected, the steam is got up more rapidly, and 
the action of a float for regulating a feed apparatus is 
rendered much more certain. 

Mr. Wroughton explained his self-acting Glass 
Ventilator, which consists of a mahogany vertical 
frame, 17 inches high, and 14 inches wide, standing on 
a platform 14 inches long, and 18 inches wide ; in the 
frame is fixed a plate of glass, in which are ten hori- 
zontal apertures, each 2} inches long, and § inch 
wide. On the internal side of the glass are four 
vertical brass slides, in which work as many pieces of 
glass, fixed in a brass case, as there are apertures in the 
plate, but somewhat larger, in order entirely to cover 
them when necessary. The two sets of glass covers 
are suspended from a small brass beam, working ona 
pivot attached to the glass. A small ivory piston, 
working with a nut and screw, in a glass bent tube, 
is attached to one set of glass covers. The glass 
tube contains a column of mercury, altogether about 
12 inches in length, but divided at top into two arms, 
over which are two vertically placed glasstubes, about 
10 inches in length, and bent over at top, and return- 
ing down to the bottom of, and close to the first tubes ; 
these tubes are filled with spirits of wine, which when 
expanded by heat, acts in conjunction with the mer- 


cury (with which it is in contact), and elevates and | 


depresses the glass covers, so as to admit fresh air in 
proportion to the amount required to keep the tem- 
perature of the apartment at a fixed point, which is 
ascertained by a scale marked on the glass plate. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
TvEs. Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business, 
WED. Literary Fund, 3. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—Ordinary.Meeting for General Business, 
Fri. Astronomical Society, 8. 
_ Botanical Society, 8. 





PINE ARTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue Art-Unions are at present the great distribu- 
tors of prints; the character of the works they issue 
materially influences the taste of that considerable 
proportion of the public who have no very defined 
notions of what is good or bad in art: these persons, 
moreover, constituting the class from which patrons 
of art spring up at the turn of the lottery-wheel. In 
short, the only influence, with few exceptions, which 
the committees of art-unions exert over their sub- 
scribers is, by means of the pictures selected for en- 
graving ; the duty of selection, therefore, in the case 
of prints circulated by thousands, becomes a very 
delicate and important business, and one for the 
judicious performance of which managing committees 
are responsible, not to subscribers merely, but to 
public opinion. Under these circumstances it is 
not enough for the critic to pronounce upon the exe- 
cutive merits of the prints issued ; he is called upon 
to judge of their probable effect on the future pos- 
sessors with reference to the taste of this race of 
embryo picture-buyers. Regarding in this light the 
handsome print about to be issued to the subscribers 
of the Art-Union of London,—‘ Raffaelle and the 
Fornarina,’ engraved in line by Mr. L. Stocks, from 
the picture by Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A., exhibited 
at the Royal Academy four or five years ago—we are 
glad to be able to commend the selection: as a 
work of art it is calculated to gratify the cultivated 
and to improve the uncultivated taste, by its elegance 





of design and purity of style. The chaste tone of 
colouring, however, amounts to coldness; and the 
amenity of manner to tameness, verging on decoroyg 
commonplace. So far from any voluptuous beauty 
characterizing the lovers, neither passionate affection 
nor reciprocal tenderness is expressed in their 
which are not faithful to the originals either in feature 
or sentiment: Raffaelle’s physiognomy is heavy and 
unintellectual ; that of the Fornarina is apathetic tg 
indifference, and each appears unconscious of the 
presence of the other. Instead of the youthful Italian 
artist, beaming with the two-fold inspiration of genius 
and passion, we have a phlegmatic, middle. 
gentleman occupied with himself rather than with 
his drawing, while the Fornarina is equally absorbed 
in plucking a flower to pieces: they look more like 
a married couple after a “tiff,” than an enamoured 
pair wrapt in each other’s souls, and “shut up in 
measureless content.” While, therefore, people 
admire the refined taste of the composition, we fear 
they will feel the absence of a charm which renders 
the humblest subject attractive, and wanting which 
the loftiest fails to interest. The engraving is laboured, 
flat, and of metallic hardness—it is steel all over, 
The Birmingham Art-Union has chosen a pair 
of prints, apparently intended for the especial grati- 
fication of the citizens of London, though not caleu- 
lated to excite the admiration even oftheir ’prentices_ 
*St. Paul’s Cathedral, with the Civic Procession on 
Lord Mayor's Day,’ and ‘ Westminster Abbey and 
Bridge, with the Debarkation of the Lord Mayor, 
engraved by Edward Goodall from paintings by David 
Roberts, R.A. Had these been good and faithful re- 
presentations of two edifices, which have rarely been 
done justice toin prints or pictures, there would beless 
occasion to object to the choice ; but in that case the 
London printsellers would not have afforded the 
Birmingham Art-Union an opportunity of choosing 
them. Mr. Roberts has not shown his usual 
power of giving the appearance of size and grandeur 
to large buildings, nor has he been fortunate in his 
arrangement of pictorial effects: the gloom of the 
ninth of November is not altogether dispelled, neither 
is it employed so as to give character to the scene, 
Mr. Goodall’s execution of the engravings is elabo- 
rate, but rather tending to a woolly kind of heaviness, 
When remarking lately on the progress of ama- 
teurs in the practice of sketching, we did not antici- 
pate having such an opportunity of estimating their 
proficiency in the use of the pencil, as is afforded by 
the publication of The Amateurs’ Portfolio of Sketches, 
a volume of lithographic fac-similes of the produc 
tions of thirty ladies and gentlemen. Perhaps it 
would not be altogether fair to form a judgment of 
the present state of dilettante art, from a miscella- 
neous collection, in the formation of which title as 
well as talent seems to have been considered ; the 
quality of the specimens appearing subsidiary to the 
names of the contributors. Allowance must be made, 
moreover, for difficulties in the way of a beginning; 
reluctance on the part of private individuals to sub- 
mit the products of their leisure hours to the ordeal 
of public opinion being a principal one. With this 
qualification, the contents of the Amateurs’ Port- 
folio are creditable to the taste and skill of the 
sketchers. It is evident that- they owe nothing to 
the lithographers in this instance ; for the principle 
of giving fac-similes of the originals appears to 
have been observed, perhaps too minutely in 
some cases: be this as it may, the closeness of the 
imitations, which extends even to the preservation of 
obvious defects, is so far a guarantee of the fidelity 
of the copies. The absence of colour, generally the 
most attractive feature of amateur drawings, is 
severe test of the quality of a sketch originally 
tinted ; especially as amateurs are generally lax in 
their delineations of form, and unscientific in the 
distribution of light and shade. The practice of 
model-drawing will induce better attention to this 
important but much-neglected branch of art—though 
it would be more properly termed the root and stem, 
for without it form has neither stability nor solidity. 
The most vigorous and masterly drawing is by a lady 
—Miss Blake. ‘Castle Elz, on the Moselle,’ a pictt- 
resque old fortress, in a romantic country, has been 
sketched by Stanfield, Harding, and other eminent 
artists, but no view of it contains more of the poetry 
of the subject, or indicates the wildness of the scene 


better than this by Miss Blake. A sketch, in two 
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crayons, of the ‘Piazza Santa Maria del Pianto, 
Rome,’ by Mr. Ruskin, is conspicuous for artistic skill 
and elegance of style ; Mr. Selwyn’s, of the ‘ Fountains 
and Obelisk of St. Peter's,’ though a more elaborate 
drawing, has less of art. A view of the * Villa Strozzi, 
Florence,’ and the surrounding country, by Mr. 
W. H. West, is a pleasing and tasteful landscape. 
‘Lambton Castle,’ “ bosom’d high in tufted trees,” has 
been prettily sketched by Lady Charlotte Gray ; and 
there isa‘ Lane Scene,’ by Lady Harriet Clive, which 
has a look of English park scenery. A group of the 
Pleiades, an outline by Mrs. Cheney, though it re- 
minds us of Mr. Howard's compositions, is remark- 
able as a graceful composition of figures. In this 
difficult department of art there are but two or three 
attempts, amongst which a ‘ Peasant of Palma, Ma- 
jorea,’ by Capt. Twopenny, is a study of character 
and costume that any artist might be proud to own. 
We must be content with mentioning the names of 
Lord Francis Egerton, Countess Grosvenor, Vis- 
countess Canning, Mrs. Hunter Blair, Mr. George 
Vivian, Mr. Cheney, Mr. Davenport, Mr. Greene, 
the Rev. Messrs. Glennie and Bulwer, as_ being 
among the most noticeable contributors. A second 
yolume would, no doubt, elicit talent among the 
amateurs still more remarkable. 

Another leash of Edwin Landseer’s dogs has 
been let loose on the town, Eos, a favourite greyhound 
of Prince Albert’s, guarding his royal master’s hat and 
gloves—a forcible mezzotint by Thomas Landseer ; 


art and wood engraving, in which neatness and exe- 
cution degenerate into hardness and baldness. Mr. 
Martin’s Bible designs are incorporated in the work, 
but the bulk of the numerous vignettes and initials are 
by J. G. Chapman, who has laid all schools under 
contribution tosupply ideas for his “ original” designs. 
The fifth Part of Mr. John Bell’s Sculptural Com posi- 
tions from the Liturgy exhibits improvement. ‘ Leaves 
from the Book of Nature,’ Knight’s ‘ Pictorial Museum 
of Animated Nature,’ and ‘ Old England,’ only require 
mention to report the progress of these cheap and 
popular re-issues, in a collected form, of the illustra- 
tions of larger works. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MR. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS. 
PRINCESS’S CONCERT ROOM, CASTLE ST. BERNERS ST. 

MR. LOVER’S IRISH EVENING— illustrative of the National 
Music, Character, Customs, and Superstitions of Ireland, will take 
place on WEDNESDAY NEXT, April 10th. Admission, 2s. Re- 
served Seats, 2s. 6d. 

To secure perfect room and comfort, the Reserved Seats are limited 
to 296; early applicati herefi rec ded to secure tickets, 
as numerous parties have been disappointed when arriving at the 
doors tnprovided. Tickets may be had as follows :—Duff & Bday 
65, Oxford Street; Cramer & Co., Regent Street; Chappell & Co., 
Ollivier & Co., and F, Leader, Bond Street; also, Sams’, Ebers’, 
Mitchell’s, and Bailey’s Libraries; Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, 48, 
Cheapside. 

LOVE’S POLYPHONIC ENTERTAINMENTS, CROWN AND 
ANCHOR, STRAND. Mr. LOVE has the honour to announce that 





he will resume his ANNUAL POLYPHONIC ENTERTAIN- 


MENTS, and Lectures on Life and Character, on EASTER MON- 
DAY, and will continue the same on the Wednesday and Friday 
following. He will introduce much novelty which has been long in 
preparation, with new and appropriate mutative costumes and ap- 





There's no place like Home, aragged curreturned to his 
kennel, across the threshold ofwhich is seen the snail's 
slimy track, indicating its desolation—the disconsolate 
look of the poor beast almost making audible the 
whine with which he bespeaks attention to his famish- 
ing state—engraved by Gibbon ; anda Retriever, en- 
graved by F. C. Lewis. This last plate, though 
necessarily partaking of the flimsiness of the painting, 
is admirable for nice fidelity to the original in point 
of character: delicate discrimination is shown in the 
texture of the furs, both of dog and hare, and in the 
colour of the birds ; indeed, the engraving is executed 
throughout with that freedom and lightness of touch, 
atmospheric effect, and artistic feeling, for which 
Mr. Lewis's works are distinguished: he paints on 
copper. A mezzotint from a picture by Mr. Frede- 
tick Taylor, Morning of the Chace, Haddon Hall in 
the Days of Yore, intended as a companion to Edwin 
Landseer’s portrait picture, Return from Hawking, 
has an unpleasant blackness and spottiness, repelling, 
rather than attracting, the eye, which in vain seeks 
for a point on which it can rest with satisfaction. The 
faces of the group are insipid from sheer want of 
character ; and the engraver’s attempt to imitate the 
peculiar manner ofthe artist’s touch, diverts attention 
from the horses and dogs, which are the best part of 
the picture, while the companionship with Landseer 
isadditionally unfavourable. A large lithograph, by 
Sebbers, from a once-popular French print of Napo- 
leon and his Son, where the boy-king of Rome is lying 
asleep on his father’s knees, is cold and mechanical 
in execution and defective in expression, and appears 
too late to procure that attention to the subject which 
its execution cannot command. 

The subject of costume, both in the ball-room and 
on the stage, attracts a considerable share of interest, 
under cover of which is commenced a new work, 
Costumes of British Ladies, of which four Parts out of 
twelve have appeared. It has occupied, we are told, the 
leisure of “a lady” for twenty years and upwards, and 
the authenticity of the costumes is rae: for by 
quoted authorities; they do not, however, exhibit 
any great amount of research, nor a very select taste, 
and the drawings are such as “a lady” might please 

If with, though no “ magazine of fashion” would 
covet them. The fourth Part exhibits a marked im- 
provement in the drawings on stone, and the colour- 
ng is well executed throughout. Some ‘Specimens 
of Decoration in the Italian style from the Vatican, 

lessrs, Papworth, are useful, as affording hints 
to decorators ; but being small fragments in outline 
only, they convey no idea of the effect of the ara- 
besques of Raffaelle, either in form or colour. 

In cheap illustrated books we have two new ven- 
tures, ‘ Payne's Universum, or Pictorial World,’ a 
we of annual plates and reduced copies of popu- 
. prints, English and foreign, with only cheapness 

. €xcuse its badness; and ‘ Harper's Illuminated 

nial Bible,’ curious as a specimen of American 





Total change of Entertainments every Evening. On 
Monday, Mirth and Marvels, with A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing, and 
other Entertai m Wednesday, Love’s Reminiscences, with 
Mine Host’s Dilemmas, and other Entertainments. On Friday, 
Love in all Shapes, with Love’s Labour’s Lost, and other Entertain- 
ments.—Particulars in small bills. Doors = at Half-past Seven, 
begin at Eight. Admission, ls. 6d.; reserved seats, 2s. 6d. 











ORGAN PLAYING IN ENGLAND. 

Organist to Christ’s Hospital.—A thousand thanks 
for the insertion of my letter. If I can but persuade 
the Atheneum to take up the cause, there is some 
chance of a reform in matters which vitally concern 
the interests of a noble art. My weak voice, in your 
last paper (ante, p. 275), is almost the first that has 
been heard, for years, in reference to organ playing, 
the highest developement of executive art. 

Pray excuse me if I say, that musical critics are 
much too apt to follow instead of to lead. The worst 
opera, the vilest concerts, any and every performer, 
from a pianist or harpist down to a chin-chopper, is 
sure of a niche in the Temple of Fame—a corner or 
a column in the journals. But where may we look 
for a criticism on organ-playing ?—the instrument 
for which the greatest works of the greatest masters 
were written, and on which they themselves per- 
formed. Last year, indeed, when the worthily ho- 
noured Mendelssohn came among us, when his name 
was ringing in the public ear, we had a Church 
crowded with a few artists, a few enthusiasts, and 
“ numbers numberless” of idol-worshippers—of those 
who run after a name and fame,—yet the critics 
scarcely deigned to notice these organ performers. 
But they must humour their public ; likeactors, they 
must please to live; andwhen I hear of crowds hurry- 
ing to Catholic chapels to hear Signora A. or Mdlle. 
B. flourish a roulade, remarkable only for its flaring 
vulgarity and utter want of devotional spirit, and 
know that Adams plays at St. Dunstan’s Sunday 
after Sunday, with no one to wonder and admire, I 
fear the critics must be excused. 

To a few casual words of advice in the Atheneum 
weare indebted, I suspect, for the organ performances 
at the late meetings of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
Be that as it may, it is a step in advance; and 
if the Governors of Christ’s Hospital will but 
now do their duty, the consequences may be far 
more important than are dreamed of in the philo- 
sophy of groundlings and worldlings. I do not doubt, 
that under the direction of an accomplished organist, 
which, in the old and liberal sense, implies of neces- 
sity a thorough musician, and therefore something 
more than a “ Music or Singing Master,’ the choral 
meetings at Christ’s Hospital, with its five hundred 
well-trained singers, might become as famous over 
the world as the Academy at Berlin. Christ’s Hos- 
pital might thus become the nursing mother of Art. 
Our cathedral choirs, instituted and endowed for this 
purpose, are apathetic and indifferent; otherwise 
they have been well described as schools “ whose end 
is wisdom, whose means poetry, harmony, and song.” 
Luther was of this opinion, and held that sacred music 





was a powerful instrument of moral and religious 
culture. 

It may, indeed, be safely asserted, that all sound 
classical styles of composition have been founded on 
church music; and it is equally true that all the 
great composers have been organists. I use this word 
in its large sense, and must not be understood to 
mean that such men as Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, &c. were organists professionally, but 
that organ playing and organ music formed an im- 
portant part of their early studies, and materiall 
contributed to lay that solid foundation, on which 
only a great school can be raised. It is unnecessary 
to mention the name of Bach, a name so universally 
identified with that of organ playing and organ music 
as to be familiar to all; but I may further adduce 
the name of Henry Purcell, in his own day as cele- 
brated for his performance on the organ as for his 
talents as a composer; and, to come to present times, 
the illustrious Mendelssohn, one of the greatest organ 
players now living. If this be denied (but no one 
can dispute the facts, however they may deny the 
inference,) marshal me a list of names equal to those 
I have cited—Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and our own Purcell. 

I am unwilling to say one word that may seem 
to be in favour of particular candidates;-I desire 
only that my judgment, such as it is, shall indicate 
the class of persons from whom the selection should 
be made. I must, however, add that I have heard the 
names of some of the candidates, and for the first 
time—men, therefore, I presume, of the intuitive 
school, the born musicians; other names are as 
familiar as presumption and ignorance. Oh, worthy 
Sebastian, would that the Governors would ask some 
of these “music and singing masters” to exhibit 
themselves in one of your grand pedal Fugues. By 
the bye, this suggests a test that would save the com- 
mittee a great deal of importunity, and anxiety. 
Let them announce that every candidate, before he is 
even admitted as eligible, shall perform one of these 
pedal Fugues; it would “flutter the Volscians,” scare 
away presumption, and leave only worthy compe- 
titors. It would then be some fame even to have 
been beaten in such a contest. ‘To be last, would be 
to stand in some rank of honour. “ Bach,” says 
Zelter, “is a poet of the highest order, but to be 
judged of, he must be heard on the Organ; into this 
instrument he breathes the soul of life.” Friedeman 
said “* Compared with him, we are all children ;” and 
Goethe was no less enthusiastic on the subject. 

Oh, good Governors, let but Sebastian’s name be 
mentioned, and he will act on these “‘ music and sing- 
ing masters” like “a hawk in a dove-cot.”. Having 
thus cleared the field, let the remaining competitors 
each perform some piece, of their own selection, from 
Handel, Haydn, Graun, Mozart or Beethoven, At 
a second contest, some piece to be chosen, and named 
at the moment, by the umpires, and all this in the 
presence of the Governors. In this way the noble 
Institution might enrol amongst its officers a musician, 
and earn for itself a European fame, and help to found 
a school of art. I have heard too of some who have 
presumed to give testimonials—* Music and Singing 
Masters” with a vengeance ; men who, on the strength 
of a fashionable reputation, count their guineas every 
twenty minutes, but who, tried as artists, by artists, 
would be considered as honoured in being organ- 
blower to an organ-player—to a Musician. With 
the humblest of the candidates I can be tolerant, for 
their poverty and not their presumption may have 
misled them: but when the contest is over, I shall 
be willing, with your permission, to look a little criti- 
cally into the pretensions of some of those who have 
presumed to bear evidence, and I persuade myself it 
may be made an amusing paper. 

Do not let me be misunderstood: with all my 
contempt for such “ Professors,” and mere public 
opinion, I am as anxious as any worldling among 
them to popularize music ;—though it is not given to 
all to minister, yet all may come in and worship ; and 
as Milton truthfully says, “ those also serve who only 
stand and wait.” But it is the basest pandering to 
ignorance to assert that all are equally competent to 
decide. It requires the laborious devotion of a life 
to master any art or science, and whenever the Pro- 
fessor is obliged to solicit the “most sweet voices” of 
the million, farewell to science and to art. 

I have the honour, &c. Ay OncGanist, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Sacrep Music.—The Choral Service of the Anglo- 
Catholic Church.—The Order of the Daily Service of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, §c., 
by Thomas Tallis, newly edited by John Bishop. 
—The above are only two among the thousand pub- 
lications issued at the present time, marking a move- 
ment of progress or retrogression, too important to be 
neglected. What the Puritans began, and the Wits 
continued, the disunion of Art from Religion and 
Intellect,—stands a fair chance of being reversed. 
Among all classes change and enlightenment are 
spreading in one and the same direction. To begin 
for illustration’s sake with the most scrupulous—the 
Quakers have long ceased their opposition to the 
imitative arts. Few better sketchers, modellers, &c. 
are extant than might be found among the wearers 
of drab bonnets ; while a disposition to tolerate Music 
is also creeping on in an under-current, which, some 
day, and at no distant period, will be as openly de- 
monstrated. The Methodists, again, have ceased to 
consider the whine and the scream of tabernacle 
psalmody to be the righteous utterance of Noncon- 
formity in music. Every opulent congregation is 
becoming the proud possessor of its organ ; in many 
of the chapels, the choirs are regularly trained by 
musical professors:—while the subscription list of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society would furnish sufficient 
proof, that concert and orchestral music is no longer 
denounced as among the seductions “ of the world,” 
which they are bound to repudiate. How the Church 
of England is bearing a part in this march, we need 
not here point out; it being a matter of almost 
weekly record with even the political journalists; 
neither how the Church of Rome has its musicians, 
who are endeavouring to chase the frivolities of the 
stage from the temple, and to restore the traditions 
of the holy times, when the singer exercised his craft 
under the direct sanction of the Priesthood, for the 
lawful diversion of laymen, on high days and holidays. 

It is the want of attention to this state of progress 
as a whole which has, we believe, stirred up alarm in 
80 many sincere people—who, unaware that in 
matters of religious form the entire world has moved 
together, see only peril to the little section they 
occupy, from change of position on the part of their 
near neighbours. Hence, wranglings about stone 
altars, and credences—hence treatises on the genu- 
flexions permissible or otherwise—hence volumes in 
defence of the sanctity of the Gregorian chants, and 
title-pages with crosses and red letters—as if it were 
not more in accordance withthe spirit of Christianity 
that these matters should be left to individual taste, 
or conscience, or circumstance, so long as all parties 
are secure of the undisturbed performance of their 
several services of praise and prayer. ‘There is little 
fear that the mind of Europe will roll back on its 
course to rack and faggot and Inquisition. 

We welcome therefore every publication the intent 
of which is artistically to raise the character of pub- 
lic worship. We are glad to anticipate the day when 
the nasal absurdities of the parish clerk’s response 
will be banished from our sacred edifices,—when 
the cathedrals shall be no longer served bya miserable 
half-dozen of indolent, disrespectful professionals, 
eager to escape from work, and greedy to clutch its 
wages. Public attention must be awakened in pro- 
portion as popular instruction is diffused ; follies and 
fopperies must be gently allowed to pass unperse- 
cuted ;—they will have their day, and are essential 
to change and progress, whether they take the form 
of iconoclasm, or quaint and mystical ceremony. The 
more encouragement given to researches in antiqua- 
rian music, the better chance is there that the new 
works produced will be of a higher order; the old ones 
revived, selected more according to reason, and less to 
tradition. 

In this spirit of openness to inquiry and instruc- 
tion, we not only welcome such historical treatises as 
the one before us, but such reprints of special works 
as this rather papistical looking re-issue of the * Daily 
Service’ of “'Thomas Tallys.” Were we to attempt 
according to the best of our poor ability to apportion 
the latter antique music its place among works of 
art, the offence might put the entire, and especially 
the Anglo-catholic, musical world out of patience with 
our preamble. This we should regret, and will there- 
fore postpone the use of the critical barnacles and 
valance, till a future occasion, 





Sacrep Harmonic Society.—M. Duprez.—For 
a French artist and stage singer, accustomed to the 
compounds of Meyerbeer, Halévy, and Donizetti, 
and belonging to a society where the tradition of and 
sympathy for sacred music but scantily penetrates*, 
to attack the ‘Messiah’ in “England” is a task 
nearly as difficult as it would be for the admiring 
worshippers of George Sand and Eugéne Sue, to read 
without a yawn the ‘ Paradise Lost’ of Milton. Our 
curiosity, therefore, was proportionately great on 
Tuesday evening. Great, too, was our satisfaction. 
Wherever the voice would obey the singer, M. 
Duprez’s delivery of Handel was perfect : calm, dig- 
nified, and solid, with that exquisite intelligence and 
musical feeling in the phrasing, which made all his 
comrades appear like scholars at his side. His dic- 
tion, too, was excellent, clear, and never pedantic ; 
and his rendering of the recitative, ‘Thy rebuke,’ 
and the too short Jargo, ‘ Behold and see,’ one of 
those faultless things which it is well from time to 
time to hear, by way of assurance that the high 
standard we would hold up can be reached. In the 
allegro * Every valley,’ and in the declamatory bra- 
vura, ‘Thou shalt dash them,’ M. Duprez was less 
happy. They were sung correctly: but greater 
familiarity with the music, by enabling the artist to 
decide where he must spend and where he might 
save his voice, will increase the effect. In no point 
of style, however, were we disappointed ; nor could 
the most zealous traditionists quarrel with the French 
visitor for spoiling or misconceiving his author, 
since what was wanting in the trills and sighing 
cadences of the old warbling school, was amply com- 
pensated by devout gravity and total absence of 
dramatic exaggeration. Never having heard M. 
Duprez in a concert before, we had not expected he 
could so completely put off the actor, The rest of 
the performance contained little for remark. It is 
no novelty that the choruses started unsteadily, and 
wavered from time to time, as they went on, that Miss 
Rainforth sung sensibly, and that Mr. Leffler was 
unrefined; Miss Dolby’s‘ He was despised’ was more 
carefully finished than other of her songs we have 
lately chronicled. She introduced to us a contralto 
edition of * How beautiful are the feet,’ which exists, 
if we mistake not, as a spare song in the complete 
copies of the oratorio, but is far less agreeable than 
the soprano air. Miss E. Birch was new to us; she 
has a young, sweet voice, and a good deal of that 
simplicity of style which befits voice and age; but 
let her beware of slackened tempo and of long-drawn 
cadences, 





A rumour was current last week that, owing to 
the bad health of Fornasari, Tamburini had been 
invited to resume his old employment. Sincerely as 
this might be regretted, for the sake of the party 
suffering, all opera-goers would have reason to congra- 
tulate themselves on the return of so highly accom- 
plished a singer and actor. To be anxious for 
novelty, should not imply contentment with infe- 
riority : and the new so-called dramatic school of 
Italian singers, is essentially inferior ; inasmuch as it 
has tempted crude unschooled voices on the strength 
of a good half-octave, and a certain amount of coarse 
passion, to thrust themselves on the stage, when they 
ought to have been at school. How perpetually do 
we hear of this or the other Signor or Signora, great 
in one particular romanza, who cannot sing Rossini, 
and this not from want of style, but deficiency of 
executive power! We doubt if even Ronconi, the 
best of his class—because really expressive, and in 
his own limited way finished—can get through the 
simplest division, or has mastered a shake ; even now 
when his voice is fast leaving him ! This early decay 
again (a feature peculiar to our times,) is not exclu- 
sively an affair of the increased violence of our orches- 
tras, as some hold ; it arises largely from imperfect 
vocal training. Having long been convinced of these 
truths, we were glad to hear, a day or two since, from 
one of the very few authorities still extant in Italy, 
that opera-goers there are beginning to waken up to 





* The small knowledge of Handel's music in Paris, must 
strike all as curious who have not studied the peculiar cha- 
racter of French dilettantism—a strange mixture of narrow- 
ness and enthusiasm. We remember listening to a discus- 
sion in which M. Berlioz, one of the severest of contempo- 
rary critics, wasa speaker. It appeared, though ‘ the Giant’ 
was quoted boldly by both arguers, that the Parisian sym- 
phonist was unacquainted with the music of his ‘ Isracl.’ 





their importance. Thus it should be. Mere promise, 
however welcome toa master, is a thing immodest 
and unnatural in the presence of the public, which 
has a right—save at a school exhibition—to demand 
performance. This brings us naturally to Mig 
Edwards, who repeated ‘ La Cenerentola’ this da 
week, with some additions; one being the trick 
of singing by pantomime, whenever it suited her 
to rest her voice, or wait till she caught up the 
phrase again—what is strange, too, she was not so per- 
fect in her part ason Tuesday. However in the largo 
to the final bravura, her five very fine notes from p 
to a above the line told with effect: though the 
whooping manner in which they are emitted would 
not be tolerated by Micheroux, or Crivelli, or Bor. 
dogni, We gave last week the reason for this minute. 
ness of criticism. It is now rumoured, that Mig 
Edwards is not to be presented in another character, 
but to withdraw for two years’ hard work. We hope 
it is not two years too late: recollecting how the same 
rumour was circulated on the occasion of her former 
Haymarket performance of ‘ La Cenerentola.’ In 
this case, the management will have to seek out a 
contralto for Ricci’s ‘Corrado’ and Donizetti's 
‘Linda,’ to say nothing of a seconda donna (for Donna 
Elvira, or Adalgisa) should it be thought expedient 
to give ‘ Don Giovanni’ for the classicists, or the well- 
worn ‘ Norma’ for Madame Grisi. The corps has never 
in our recollection been so meagre as at present, 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Mar. 25.—The Aca- 
demy, having been invited by the Minister of Warto 
appoint, as usual, three members to take part in the 
labours of the Conseil de Perfectionnement of the 
Polytechnic School, re-elected MM. Poinsot and 
Thénard, and appointed M. Poncelet to replace M. 
Arago. Previously to the ballot, M. Arago informed 
his colleagues that he would no longer form part of 
the commission, on account of the determination of 
the Minister to modify the constitution of the School, 
contrary to the formal opinion of himself and his col- 
leagues.—A communication was received from M. 
Dupuits-Delcourt and M. Maret-Monce, relative to 
the new Copper Balloon which they are constructing. 
The chief merit of their invention is said to be the 
means of remaining longer in the air than with a 
balloon made of silk,as they say that their copper 
balloon would offer a resistance to the obstacles which 
prevent a long sojourn in the air with the ordinary 
balloon. Some of the members seemed to be of opi- 
nion that as the copper balloon is made necessarily 
of thin sheets, there will be danger of rupture at the 
joints.—A paper was received from M. Charrier, on 
the use of Opium in medicine. The author statesall 
the cases in which the use of opium is regarded as 
salutary or injurious ; and, in allusion to the general 
notion, that it should never be administered in 
inflammatory cases, mentions some exceptions, in 
which it may be given with great benefit to the 
patient. In most cases where inflammation is not 
present, he regards it asan invaluable medicine— 
M. Guinant laid on the table a lens of flint glass, 
20 inches in diameter, the largest that now exists 
M. Arago stated that the telescope of Pulkowa, the 
largest in any Observatory, is only 14 inches in dia- 
meter.—M. Andral reada memorial from M. Demazy, 
on Suicides committed in the arrondissement of Mans 
during the twelve years from 1830 to 1842. 

Earthquake in’ Dalmatia.—Another earthquake 
occurred at Ragusa, about half-past 10 in the mort- 
ing of the 27th ult. It lasted six or seven seconds 
The sea ran very high, the sirocco blew with great 
force, and a quantity of rain fell. Three shocks of 
some violence were felt on the 2nd inst. Theinhabitants 
were so alarmed that they fled the town, and huts 
were erected for the poor in the open country. 

Ancient Coins.—As some men were employed dig- 
ging near the railway at Cheltenham, they discovered, 
at about forty feet below the surface, a small earthen 
urg, which, upon being opened, was found to contain 
a number of ancient gold and silver coins; amongst 
others were a few silver of the reign of Tiberius Cast, 
in a high state of preservation. 





_G I. C.—received. 


"Errata.—P. 295, l. 35 from bottom, for “styles” read std, 
—P. 296, at the foot of Dr. Hincks’s Letter, for “ Killyleag® 
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¥ THE AUTHOR OF ‘TALES OF THE 
“NEW WORK B E AUTHO! 


VENTURES OF - * EMIGRANT.” 
we Rew ready at all the ae 


HE MAN WITHOUT ROFESSION. 
By CHARLES ROWCROFT, 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Ort Bat 
—~"iat vublishe 1. Ws. 6d. 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, price 1 

ALES B A BARRISTER. 
Contents: The, Power of Attorney—The Receipt—The 
Purchase—The Trmstman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
T HE GOON. 
uthor 
. SUBAL' Byte Ae 4 THE USAR,’ &e. 
“We ant a to notice e Light Dragoon’ of the 
sent season, as entirely worthy of the pee that wrote ‘The 
Subaltern. ty ‘Quarterly Review, | March, } 
Henry Colburn, P . Great Teeierendh-cteect, 
HAWTHORNDALE VILLAGE epi yen4 
ll be published, price 2s. 6d. with a 
On the bt rena Tigran by Semeal VIL‘ 
A Ww THO E VILLAGE 
REVI ISITED, a Poem; MAY-DAY, a Rural ALS, and 
other Poe 
, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-court ; Thomas 
wile 7 *Simpkin, hill: Henry Brooks, 87, New Bond-street ; 
and scld by all Booksellers. 
Just published, price Is. 6d. stitched. 
INTS for PEDESTRIANS. Rd ‘Meprevs. 
With Illustrations. M 
longevity. 








MR. GLEIG’S NEW WORK. 
BR’ LIG in oe small DR 2is. face 














London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Just = 3 rice ls. ; 
UPHROSYNE. Hi. VON MENSCH. 


The Printers take this . B, the only one which pre- 
sents itself, to express to the unknown Author by whom the 
manuscript of this little work was sent to them, a hope that 
they have Gals fulfilled his intentions in confiding it to their 


6 Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
Just published, price 4s. 
OF TH 











UDS H T; 

or, ACENTURY of ORIGINAL ENIGMAS, CHARADES. 

To which are added an fie 3 Number, carefully selected 
ios other Authors. 


DY. 
London: ay Fleet-street. 


Recently published, imperial 32mo. in an illuminated binding, 
LARKE 


E’S CABINET SERIES. 


The Neighbours. By Miss Bremer. 2 vols. 
The Bondmaid. By Miss Bremer. 1s. 
The President’s Daughters. By Miss Bremer. 2s. 
Strife and Peace. By Miss Bremer. 1s. 6d. 
The H— Family. By Miss Bremer. 2s. 
The English Maiden; her Moral Duties. 
London: H. G. Clarke & Co. 66, Old Bailey. 
BEAU BRUMMELL, 
Nearly ready, in2 vols. 8vo. with Original Letters, Portrait, &c. 
THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE 
EORGE SRUMMELL, ESQ. 
By PTAIN JESSE, 

Antper of a Notes’ A 5 dv with An in Search of Health.’ | 
The Wor' and Biographical 
Sketches ~ ¢ many disti s of his day, and ex- 
tracts from his album of un blshed pore de societe, by Georgiana 
Duchess of ppevensnire, Fox. John Townshend, 


Erskine, R. B. and Tom Sheridan. mia Ellis, Canning, Lord 
Melbourne, &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Publish Conduit-street. 
In a few days will by geutened, fF I. (with a Map and 
‘lustrations) o: 
HISTORY of CHINA, = the Earliest 
Periods to the Trost sith Great Britele. § in 1842, in 2 vols. 
By THOMA THOR TON, Esq. M.R.A. 

The design of this —* is ~ vee a “detailed, ret succinct 
narrative of the historical events recorded in the Chinese an- 
pals. and nas synchronical authorities, in a form which, whilst 
essential to the Oriental student, 
will ‘attract and interest the general reader. This volume brings 
down the history to the close of the pevent dynasty (embrac- 
ing some of the most eventful periods), includes disquisi- 
tions on the Statistics, Policy,and Manners of China, at different 
epochs, and a preliminary inquiry into the authenticity of Chi- 
nese History. 

London: W. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 
" “- price 5s. cloth, 
GA Ru I A; a Romance. 
Ina few days. 
1, Rambles in Germany and Italy in 1842-3, By 
Mrs. Shelley. 
2. Ellen Middleton; a Tale. By Lady Georgiana 


Fullerton. 
By Miss Barrett. 


4s. 


2s, 























. Poems. In2 volumes. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
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This day is published, ‘BRST 

HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALEN- 
DAR for the Year 184 

J,& J.J. Deighton 4. sold in London by Longman 

&Co.; . & J. Rivington; Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin, 

hall & Co. ; J. W. Parker ; J. Hatc hard & Son; B:Fellowes; 

G, Bell; 2 Bell; and by J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


~~ Just received from Bombay, price 6s. sewed, 
HE BOMBAY NEW ALMANACK, 
DIRECTORY, 


and m4 REGISTER for 1844; 
containing a complete Bombay Directory, Army, Navy, and 
Civil Lists ; Table, of Imports and Exports; Arrivals a De- 
partures; Tariff, &c. &c. 

ai: Smith: Eider & Co. 65, Cornhill ; and W. H. Allen 
& Co. 7, saeaeenee eeeee- 
n 2 vols. Ti price 11. 
LAIN PRAGT ICAL “SERMONS. 
By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D., 
Christ Church, Oxford: Rector of Patching, and Vicar of West 
Tarring, Sussex; pometime Chaplain to the British 
im assy, Copenhagen 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, tnd Waterloo-place. 
cuhgeiahed. | Soend Edition, with additional I d y 
12 price 12s. demy 8vo. cloth, 
ODERN ‘PAINTERS—their superiority in 
the Art of LANDSCAPE PAINTING to all the Ancient 
Masters, proved by the Work ofthe me the Beautifal, and the 
Intellectual, from the — x of M neers rtists, especially 
from those of J. M. W. T 
yAGR ADUATE of Ox¥orD. 
London: Smith. Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
SIERRA LEONE, 
Just published, price 6s. in clo 
A DESCRIPTION of the MANNERS and 
CUSTOMS of the LIBERATED AFRICANS, with Prints 
aithelr Tatoo-marks; containing also Notices of the Natural 


story of the Colony, the Di » 
their Medice Te rate Re iseases incident to the Climate 


By R. RKE, Senior Assistant Surgeon, 
Published “ James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. 

















blished by Simpkin & a Saas an Appendix of 


e Pro 
ARR’S CLASSICAL. PRONUNCIATION of 
ha = PROPER NAMES, established by Classical Cita- 


2. Carr’ 's History and Geography of Greece; with 
a Series of 3000 Examination Questions. Enlarged edit. 7s. 6d. 
3. Carr's Latin Homonyms; or, Supplement to 
every Latin Dictionary. 3s. 
=. onal « sf Roman Astiquition, 6s. 6d. 


above y T. S. » Esq., Classical Master in 
King’s s College, “onto and on aR use at that Institution. 


HE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 

To be annual Weekly, EY 4d., the Second ME of 
HE LIBRARY OF TRA VEL; 
being a Popular Description of Foreign Countries, with 

Notices of Beonety. National Characteristics, Incidents of f Way- 
faring and Sojourn, Personal an istorical Sketches, Anec- 
dotes, &c. Abendonty taste te nuvey ingravings. 
Each Weekly Number will —— twenty ful 
press, demy octavo, 3 ma re- 

uired to illustrate the Text. At "the end of every month the 
Rambers will be collected into a Part, which will be issued with 
the Magazines ; and the Parts treating of each counts ry \erou 
of countries, as ma: found most convenient. wil houn: 
into volumes with coqarate = gaa SYRIA and ibe HOLY 
LAND will form the Firs’ 

London : Chapman ‘* Hall, 136, Risen. 
ers received by all = te. 


w edition, price 25s. each vo! 
BOTANY, in 








pages ~4 letter- 








R. LINDLEY'S LADIES’ 


&, vols. 8vo., each containing 50 beautifully-coloured 


= 4 Dr. Lindley’s Botanical Register, published 
Ponthly price 3s. 6d., each Number beautifully coloured. The 
vos D for 1843, bound in cloth, price 2/. 4s., is now ready. 
3. Dr. Lindiey’s 's splendid Work on Orchidaceous 
a % is now complete, in 10 Parts, price 25s. each. a 
. A New Edition of Sweet's Hortus Britannicus, 





On Thursday, the 1ith instant, he 4 more than 70 Woodcuts, 
and Illustrative Borders on each page, square post 8vo. 
HURCH NEEDLEWORK; with Practical 

Remarks on its Preparation and Arrangement. By MISS 
LAMBERT, Authoress of the ‘ Handbook of Needlework.’ 


I acti a Cc as aM 
Ancient and, Modern Ecclesias- a.  gessigganes — 
tical Needlework. the Pi Pede Cloth. 
Apparel of the Altar, mbolism of Ornaments. 
The Faldstool: *Pulpit, &c. 
John Murray. Albemarle-street. 
Price 10s. 6d. large Svo. in cloth, with 24 Plates, 

N the CONNEXION of GEOLOGY with 
Poiati TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM: showing the general 
Hock ay of Matter, the Meridional Structure of the Crystalline 
pe eir Transitions, Movements and Dislocations, includ in 
Sedimentary Rocks, the Lows Magnetic the Distribution o: 
Metalliferous pe mits. and other netic Phenomena. 

Richard & By BY AN HOPKINS, C 8. 
ua John Edward Taylor, ik AL Fleet-street, 








arch 30 was re-issued, price 1s., to be continued monthly, 
TEADS OF THE PEOPLE: or, Pictures of 
Part the Exciisu. Drawn by KENNY MEADOWS. Each 
Containing Six Plates, and Fo: orta-elgh 
The rent pty will ws of. e 
e A 
Pn iby Doulas ars * Tee Dev oe b 
r A e Lio: 
“Thebediea § Student,’ by Pout Paok ere _ aaa pea 


Pren 
Work will be R 
ing two handsome Bro. mpletcd - Sinteen Rioneny Parts, form 


Co., Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


Charles 


of & 1 of Plants. Edited by Don. Price 2is. bound in 
clo! 
5. Sweet's Botanical Cultivator, price 16s. bound 


in cloth, 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers, 
New Edition.—Now ready, price 16s. bound in cloth, 
anvaes By C. W. Jounson, Esq. 
&c. Brought down to the present time, and giving 
the fullest and most authentic information on every ‘kind. 
so, by the same Author, 
Toasts Se for po Use of Agricultural Schools, price 
icaltural Chemistry—The Young Farmer's 
Re ttage Farmer's Assistant, containing 
Cottage Gochety, Se 
ames Riigway, Piccadilly. Also, 
1. A Fourth Edition of Morton on Soils ; with the 
two Reports of Whitfield Example Farm. Price 10s. 
. A New Edition of Sinclair on Grasses. Price 
30s., coloured Plates. 





c ay ere 


LAVATER’'S PHYSIOGNOMY _ ABRIDGED. 

In a hand volume, hed with several 
Engravings, price 4s. bound in cloth, 
HYSIOGNOMY; or, theCorresponding Anal 

etween the Conformation of the Features on the ruling 
Passions or the Mind. Transla ‘om the original work of 
J.C. LAVATER. The 20th edition, embellished with 7 Ene 
stavings. 
“ Physiognomy is reading the hand-writing of nature upon the 
human countenance. 
ondon : printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Ch id 


SMYTH'S Se agg 
w ready, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. c’ 
OL. I. “OF IRELAND HISTORICAL and 
STATISTICAL, 
y GEORGE LEWIS SMYTH. 

“Statistical facts collected by Mr. Smyth deserve to he ke 
in view by those who are anxious to form a ones estimate Of 
the condition of the sister country."’—Atheneu 

Decidedly the fairest history of Ireland we re have seen for a 
time."’— Weekly Chronicle. 
is narrative is clear and succinct, and cannot fail to 
interesting. Many of the 
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and De Burgs romether with the far nobler lines of theo'B — 
o Connors, Kiy Nei Is, Macarthys, &c., will be read with consider- 
able pleasure. 's Journa 


lead on: Whittaker &'G Co.; Dublin, J. Cumming, and Curry 





he press, and PRN will be UME: 
IEWS of ANCIE MONUMENTS in 
CENTRAL aMnmica fm, and YUCATAN, 
By F. CATHER WOOD, Archite 
This Work ner been undertaken with the view of furnishing 
authentic materials for the discussion of the interesting ques- 
tions connected with the remains of an ancient and extinct 
civilization in Central America, by supplying faithful represen- 
tations of the Monuments on a scale commensurate with their 
importance. The object of the artist has been, by combining 
accuracy of detail in the antiquarian subjects, with the pic- 
turesque scenery, costume, and character of the country, to 
produce a volume worthy of the existing state of art, and gene- 
rally attractive from ae beauty of its execution, and the entire 
Mg5 Plates. tinten lithography, with d 1 
ates, tinted li raphy, wit! searigtive etter- 
press, imp. folio, h half-bound i in moro: oe ee & 50 
Coloured an mounted i inaportfolio .. 12 0 
Published by F. Catherwood, at No. 9, Argyll-place, ome 
street, London. 





Just published, 
L_Esons for DRAWING; comprising a Series 
of Forty-two Prog and P Studies of Leog- 
gn ~y" Ruins, &c. ke. Dra wn on Zinc by H.C. O 
Co plete in Seven Porte, each containing Six Plates; 4 Parts 
of w iich are now ready, 2s. each. 


CHEAP AND BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED EDITIONS 
OF POPULAR 


FRENCH NOVELS AND OTHER WORKS, 
By SOULIE, DE peg — HUGO, 
DUMAS, 
Offered at ErcuTpence each vm being less than one 
the prices of the Paris Edition 
Another Edition, beautifully Cap | in 8vo. double columns, 
and at thes for binding up several Authors together, may be 
aan s at the same price, of which a List may be ha 
Ford, 304, Strand, corner of Holywell-street, Strand. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS, 
Mrs. Colonel Hartley's New Novel. 


In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
LAUDINE MIGNOT; or, The Praised One. 
By the Author of ‘ Indian Life.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
MAURICE, THE ELECTOR OF SAXONY. 
y MRS. COLQUHOUN, 
Dedicated, by Permission, to His Majesty the King of Saxony. 
New Historical ae” ve <4 Author of ‘ The Huguenots.’ 
. post Svo. 
nok MO RY AN; 
Or, the se Court am and a comeef He Henry Vv. 


J 
Author of * TThe lintey of the aceeaets.” &c. 


NEW WORKS of POPULAR AUTHORS, now ready. 
- CARDINAL DE RETZ. 2 vols. 

+ WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. 2 vols. 

. THE OLD DOWER HOUSE. 3 vols. 

. THE FORESTER'’S DAUGHTER. 3 vols. 

.» IRELAND AND ITS RULERS. Parts IJ. and II. 

. A RUSSIAN'’S REPLY TO DE oe ‘RUSSIA.’ 


This day is wate rice 7s. 

d, by per fo S B.C B Brodie, Bart. F.R.S.. and 
ines fain Key, AAA to Guy's Hospital, 
pact CAL ‘OBSERVATIONS on the PRE. 

TION, CAUSES, and TREATMENT of CURVA- 
TURES 7 the SPINE, with an piebiag and Description of an 
Apparatus for the Correction of the Deformity, and Engravings 
illustrative of the case: 
By! SAMUEL HARE, Surgeon. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, , Soho. 


In | thick vol. sth edition, much en nlarged, price lés 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 
a Po paler Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms. (Causes. 
and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a Collection 
of approved Prescriptions, Management of Children, sof 
Medicines, &c. Forming a comprehensive Guide for the Clergy, 
Families, and invalids 
T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. 

“Itis evidently the result of great =. talent, expe- 
rience, and judgment ; the author everywhere appears con- 
scientious and can is prominently evident—a 
sincere desire to benefit his cuffering fellow-creatures. To re- 
commend a work like the present to our readers, is only to 



































































BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION, WITH INDEX. 
In a handsome volume, *e. with large type, price 6s. bound 


in cloth, 

HE ANALOGY of RELIGION, NATURAL 
and REVEALED, to the e CONSTITUTION and COURSE 
of NATURE. By JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L., late Lord Bishop 
of Durham. With a face, giving sume Account of the Cha- 

oben and Piston of the Author, by SAMUEL 

ishop of Gloucester. A new 

edition, ‘with an Index (now for the first time) added, from a 
MS, Copy extantin the Bodleian Library, which underwent the 
—- of the Bishop him 


self. 
by J. Vin t 4 
Bn ‘pei inted by incent, for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheap- 





$e proper regard for their welfare.”’—Literary Journal, 










Feb 
se ivf ston is sitogether deserving of permanent popularity.”"— London 
‘eekl 


Simp fon & Co. Pojernestorsee s Hatchards, ue, Piccadilly ; 
and Tegg, 73, otal. y all Boanes snore 

0. price ils. 3rd edition, on 

2. ON THE DISEASES OF SR ALES; a 

Treatise illustrating their Symptoms, Causes, Yoriotios, and 


Treatment. With numerous Cases, and a edical a 
[eaeties the Diseases and \ of Preg and 


wie It contains amass of} information indispensable to those for 








yhem it is intended, and surpasses in value any other book of 


its character,’ Blackwood's Lady's Magazine, 
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Just published, Part I. of 
NCIENT = HISTORICAL PICTURES. 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. Prince Apert, K.G. 

KING HENRY the EIGHTH and the EMPEROR CHARLES 
the FIFTH, from the curious and interesting Picture formerly 
in the Strawberry Hill Gallery, now in the possession of J. R. 
West, Esq., of Alscot Park, Warwickshire. 

G. B. Harding, 69, Hercules-buildings, Lambeth ; and at Messrs. 
P. & D. Colnaghi & Co.’s, Pall Mall East; Mr. Smith's, Print- 
seller, Lisle-street, Leicester-square; Mr. Holloway's, Print- 
seller, 25, Bedford-street, Covent-garden ; and at T. G. Steven- 
son's, 87, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 


This day, price 30s. in a thick closely-printed volume 8vo., 
strongly bound in cloth, 


A NEW EDITION OF 


SYSTEM of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 
founded on the Works of MALTE BRUN and BALBI. 
Embracing a Historical Sketch of the Progress of Geographical 
Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical and Physical Geo- 
graphy, and a complete Description, from the most recent 
sources, of allthe Countries of the World, with numerous Tables 
of Population and Statistics. To which is added, a copious 
Index of the Countries, ‘Towns, and Miscellaneous Information 
contained in the body of the work—comprehending not fewer 
than 13,500 Names, a number very much greater than is con- 
tained in any existing Gazetteer. With this important instru- 
ment of reference, the book every recommenda ofa 
GazeTTEER, preserving, at the same time, all the characteristic 
features of a SYSTEMATIC WoRK. 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 








In a handsome volume, imperial 8vo. illustrated by a large Map 
of the Mer de Glace of Chamouni, Lithographed Views and 
Plans, and Engravings on Wood, price 28s., or, with the large 
Map coloured, in a case. 31s. 6d. _ 

RAVELS THROUGH the ALPS of SAVOY, 
and OTHER PARTS of the PENNINE CHAIN; 
ith Observations on the Phenomena of Glaciers. 

By JAMES D. FORBES, F.R.S., Sec. R.S.E., 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of France, and 
Prof. of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
“This work contains ample and exact details in topography, 
many new and valuable engineering observations taken with 
accurate instruments, and often made, in painful or dangerous 
circumstances, among the eternal snows, and treacherous ice- 
cliffs, and glaciers of the Alps. It abounds with daring and 
hazardous adventures —contains notices of occasional catas- 
trophes that have befallen less fortunate explorers—presents 
interesting discoveries, with new deductions, and is clothed in a 
style and diction entirely in keeping with the beauty and gran- 
deur of the subject..... We have perused the work with intense 
pleasure and large instruction.” —Silliman's American Journal of 

Science and Arts, Oct.—Dec. 1843. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 


THE PRINT COLLECTOR, 
Now ready, price 12s. morocco cloth, 

HE PRINT COLLECTOR: 

an Introduction to the knowledge necessary for forming 
a Collection of Ancient Prints, containing suggestions as to the 
mode of commencing Collector, the selection of specimens, the 
prices, and care of prints; also notices of the marks of pro- 
prietorship used by collectors; Remarks on the ancient and 
modern practice of the art, and a Catalogue Raisonné of Books 
on Engravings and Prints. 

“ This is one of those sterling works which grow out of cir- 
cumstances, and are invaluable when they do appear. Full of 
enlivening anecdote, it will be found a most agreeable volume 
for general perusal ; but for the collector indispensable.” 

Metropolitan. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 








Just published, post 8vo. with Plate, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
A TREATISE on PHOTOGRAPHY ; contain- 
ing the latest Discoveries appertaining to the Daguerréo- 
Compiled from Communications by MM. Daguerre an 
Aetna c—- Men of — By, KX. cs re yo 
S. Optician tothe Observatory, Paris, &c. Translated by 
J. EGERTON, - 
‘Any intelligent person may, with the precise instructions of 
. Lerebours, and with no very heavy outlay of more than 
patience, proceed to make experiments in this singular mystery 
with a fair hope of success. The book contains the most mi- 
pute details as to modes of manipulating through the different 
processes of the art; suggestions of every kind as to choice and 
purchase of plates, and other matters of apparatus ; and a quan- 
tity of information on the methods of preparing the chemical 
substances employed.” — Examiner. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and L 


MR. HUNTER’S NEW ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
' SHAKSPEARE, 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. the First Part of 
NE ILLUSTRATIONS of the LIFE, 
' STUDIES, and WRITINGS of SHAKESPEARE; con- 
taining Prolusions Genealogical and Biographical on the Family 
of Shakespeare, and other Families connected with him. 
_ By the Rev. JOSEPH HUNTER, F.S.A. 

More distinctness is given by the Author to the generous 
descent of Shakespeare, both on his father’s and his mother’s 
side; and reasons are shown for his prejudices having had an 
aristocratical leaning. His residence in the parish of St. Helen's 
Bishopsgate is for the first time ascertained. A few unnoticed 
particulars are given respecting his descendants; and attention 
is drawn to their connexions with the Puritans, and the bearing 
of this on the disappearance of the Poet's manuscripts. 

Nichols & Son, Parliament-street. 











Now ready, a NEW WORK by the ETCHING CLUB, 
TCH’D THOUGHTS; consisting of Sixty 

Painters’ Etchings, with descriptive Letter-press. Dedi- 
cated, by Special Permission, to The Queen and H.R.H. the 
Prince Albert. 

The Publication consists of 20 Copies, half imperial, at Ten 

Guineas each; and |. - " 

200 Copies, quarter imperial, at Six Guineas each. The Plates 

have been destroyed. 

Subscribers’ names received by R. Redgrave, Esq., Hyde 
Park-gate, Kensington Gore; Frank Stone, Esq., Berners-street. 
Oxford-street ; Joseph Severn, Sy. canhee-seveut, Pimlico; and 

Messrs. Longmans, Paternoster-row. 


DISEASED ann HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 

OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. This Office is provided 

with very accurately constructed Tables, by which it can 

Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. Increased An- 

nuities granted on unsound Lives. the amount varying witb the 

particular disease. Members of Consumptive Families assured 
at Equitable Rates. F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE sand 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 1826. i i 
This Society is supported by an ample subscribed capital, and 
by a considerable accumulated premium fund. " 
Assurances are effected at a low rate of premium, without 
profits, or at an increased premium, with participation in the 
profits of the Office. 
A Bonus in ready money, at the rate of 15 per cent. on the 
premiums received (equivalent to a reversionary bonus of about 
30 per cent.) was declared in May, 1842, on all beneficial policies 
on which three annual premiums had been paid in the December 
revious, 
ve A division of the profits takes place every five years, and the 
holders of beneficial policies can receive their bonuses in ready 
money, or have them applied in augmentation of their policies, 
or in reduction of their future premiums. é : B 
Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in one 
sum, in a given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending scale. 
Officers in the Army and Navy on active service, persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate rates. 
Prospectuses and all necessary information may be obtained 
at the Office. MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


ATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, Arthur-street West, London-bridge. 
(Established in 1837.) Directors. 
Chairman—Robert Currey, Esq. 
Edward Baker, Esq. homas Bax, Esq. 
Jasper Capper, Esq. Joseph Cooper, Esq. 
Thomas Dakeyne, Esq. Russell Jeffrey, Esq. 
Giles Redmayne, Esq. William R. Spicer, Esq. 
James Spicer, Esq. Joseph Sterry, jun., Esq. 
Henry Sterry, Esq. Robert Wilcoxon, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote & Co. 


ADVANTAGES. 


A BONUS of two-thirds of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
LOWER RATES of PREMIUM charged for Assurance with- 














out Profits. 
PREMIUMS payable Annually. Balt yoorty. or Quarterly. 
ASSURANCES of EVERY DESCRIPTION may be effected. 


Among others, the important one, originated by this Society, of 
securing a sum to the Assured himself on his attaining any given 
age, or to his family in the event of his earlier death. 
A POCKET DIARY, containing detailed particulars, may be 
had on application at the Office, or of the Society's Agents. 
JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London: empowered by 
special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap. 9. Capital 1,000,000/. 

The effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once & property in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realized. Take, for instance, the case of a person at the age 
of thirty, who by the payment of 52 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a be- 
queathable property. amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same payment quarterly during 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of RIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 
ture. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 
—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 
may at once realize a ongees of 1000/., which he can bequeath 

ispose of in any way he may think proper, 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to 
the mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarde Spost free) upon spetestion. 

" PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 

Directors attend daily at2 o'clock. forthe b of busi 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Managers. 
_. Charles Pole. . Chairman, 
William Burnie, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 

Charles Boulton, Esq. 1. Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq, 
pee. fee ag Fee. tin b Lindsay. 

ames Campbell, jun. . arles Littledale. 7 

arry Chester, Esq. Henry Littledale: Esa’ 
John Cockerell, Esq. George Warde Norman, Esq, 

ohn Drummond, Esq. rice Pearse, Esq. : 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Charles Richard Pole, Esq, 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Henry Rich, Esq. 
Edward Harman, Esq. Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P, 
Joseph Hoare, Esq. Claude George Thornton, Esq 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. George Smit Thornton, Esq,” 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary . 

The Managers for this Society beg to inform the Public tha 
a bonus has been declared to the Policy Holders entitled to 
participate in the profits of Midsummer last. and that the 
additions made to the Policies were, ON AN AVERAGE oF Tug 
DIFFERENT AGES, ONK PER CENT. PER ANNUM On the sum 
insured, from the period when the Policy Holders became 
entitled to participate in the profits of the Society. 

The Premiums required by this Office on Young Lives are 
lower than those of most of the Old Established Offices. 

Tables of Rates, with the Conditions of Assurance, may be 
had at the Sun Life Office in Threadneedle-street; at the Sun 
Fire Office in Craig’s-court, and at No. 65, Welbeck-street, 
Fevegeshoqsare, London ; also of any of the Agents for the Sun 

ire ce. 


HGENIX FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

Lombard-street and Charing-cross, London. 

Established in 1782. 
Trustees and Directors. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. 
Robert Hugh Innes, Esq. 
Sir Robt. Harry Inglis, Bart. M.P, 
Rd. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
M. Dorrien Magens, Esq. 
John Dorrien Magens, E 
John Masterman, Esq. M.P. 
John Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Richard Price, Esq. 
George Stanley Repton, Esq. 
George Shum Storey, Esq. 
Alfred Thorp, Esq. 
Chas. Hampden Turner, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. 
Auditors. 
John Davis, Esq. | John Hodgson, Esq. 
Thomas Richter, Esq., Secretary. 

Wilmer Harris, Esq., Secretary for the Town Department. 

John Shaw, Esq., Architect and Surveyor. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected by the PHOENIX 
COMPANY upon every description of Property, in every part 
of the World. on the most favourable Terms. 

Persons insuring with the PHOZNIX COMPANY are not liable 
to Calls to make good the Losses of others, as is the case in 
some Offices. a F 

Notice is hereby given, that Insurances with this Company 
expiring at Lady Day, must be renewed within Fifteen days 
thereafter, or they will become Void. 

Receipts are now ready at the principal Offices, Lombard- 
street and Charing cross, and with the respective Agents through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET. LONDON. 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq. 

.B. K.C.T. & S ancis Macnagbten, ee 
John Bagshaw, Esq. Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet. Esq. Robert Saunders, > 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. < 

Solicitor—William H, Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of merges not of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages ; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. wet 

The Ritowine table will show the result of the last division of 

rofits, as declared on the 10th of May, 1843, to all persons who 

ad on that day paid six annual premiums :— 





Thomas Allan, Esq. 
Matts. Attwood, Esq. M.P. 
William Borradaile, Esq. 
Decimus Burton, Esq. 
Wm. Stanley Clarke, Esq. 
John Coope, Esq. 

William Cotton, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. 
Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. 
Henry Grace, Esq. 
Joseph Owen Harris, Esq. 
Rd. Peckover Harris, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
James Horne, Esq. 














CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London : established 1823, 
mpowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Will. IV. 
Directors—The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Lancelot Baugh Allen, Esq. omas Edgar, Esq. 
Stephen Nicolson Rather, fee. Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
enry Barnett, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Biddulph, " John Mendham, Esq. 
Robert Davies, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 


Auditors. 
Francis Dumergue, Esq. Charles Morris, Esq. 
Captain Robert Gordon, R.N. | John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Physician—John Ayrton Paris, M.D. F.R.S. 27, Dover-street, 
esident of the Royal College of Physicians. 





RovAL FREE HOSPITAL for the DESTI- 
» TUTE SICK and DISEASED, Gray's Inn-road (1 
Greville-street), Founded A.D. 1828. , sieiesl 
Patron—The QUEEN, 

PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THIS CHARITY IS REGULATED. 
_IN-poor Patients. — Foreigners, strangers, and others, in 
sickness or disease, having neither friends nor homes. are ad- 
mitted into the wards of this Hospitai on their own application, 
so far as the means of the charity will permit. 

Ovt-poor PaTigNnts,—All sick and diseased persons. havin 
no other means of —s relief, may attend at this Hospita 
any day at one o'clock, when they will receive medical and 
surgical advice, and medicine free. 

In consequence of the number of wretched applicants crowd- 
ing the gates of this Hospital the Committee feel it their im- 
erative duty to make the most urgent appeal to the public for 
continued support, to enable them to admit and relieve the dis- 
tressing cases that hourly present themselves. 

Contributions will be kindly received by Messrs. Coutts & Co.; 
Messrs. Drummonds & Co.; Messrs. Herries Co.; Messrs. 
Smith, Payne & Smiths; Messrs. Glyn & Co.; Messrs. Jones, 
Loyd & Co. ; Messrs. Barclay. Bevan & Co.; Messrs. Denison 
& Co.; Messrs. Williams, Deacon & Co.; Messrs. Prescott & 
Co. ; Messrs. Ransom & Co.; Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Co. ; 
Messrs. Nisbet & Co. Berners-street; and at the Secretary's 
Office, by the R. C. PACKMAN, Secretary. 


Surge: 


a Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 12, Burton-street, 
sea ana || You nf Esq. 12, Essex-street, Strand. 
Bankers—Messrs. Hankey, Fenchurch-street. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S, 
Secretary—Campbell James ner, Esq. a 
s The following are among the advantages offered by this 
ocie _— 

Lower Rates of Premium than these of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
siderably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 

The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured. 

Three Bonuses have already been declared out of three-fourths 
of the profits: 

The first, in 1834, averaged 16/, per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

The second, 1839, ditto 31/, ditto since the Ist division. 

The third, 1844, ditto  36/. ditto since the 2nd division. 

In addition to which, all Policies entitled to the absolute bonus, 
will receive a contingent prospective bonus of Ul. per cent. per 
annum, on becoming claims before 1849. 

No extra charge for residence in any part of Europe, nor for 
preceosing 'p a decked, sailing, or steam-vessel.) from any one 

art thereof to another during peace, to Assurers not being sea- 
faring men by profession. Licences are granted to go to any 
part of the world upon terms proportionate to the risks. _ 

Policies on the lives of persons dying hy suicide, duelling, or 
by the hands of justice, are not void as respects the interests of 
parties to whom they may have been legally assigned. 

urances may be effected on ony ang every day. 
y order of the Board of Directors. 





ev. R, 
my apparel, male and female, will be gratefully acknow- 


ledged. 





CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 








Age Roteend 
when : Anni 
_. Date of Sum Original | ; 
— Policy, | Assured. | Premium. ie 
a issued. | rent year). 
KE 
40 oe Mace | 1,000 3110 0| 1515 0 
50 Olg3g” | 1,000 4215 0| 217 6 
60 4 1,000 


6611 8| 33 510 

DAVID JONES, Actuary. — 
ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE, 26, Cornhill, London.—Capital, 500,000/,—Em- 
powered by Act of Parliament. . 
he many novel and varied advantages bestowed by this 
Institution, both in its Life Assurance and Deferred Annuity 
departments, pesteuene the power to borrow two-thirds of 
premiums without expense of forfeiture—the great reduction of 
rates on short policies—the option of selecting benefits and :on- 
verting policies so as best to suit the interest or necessity of the 
policy-holder during life, as well as to afford the full benefit 
to his family at death, and annual division of profits,—bave 
already been so well appreciated by the public, thatthe Society's 
great success and growing prosperity enabled the Disectors, © 
their general meeting in Mey last, to add to each policy on he 
protit scale a bonus averaging 55 per cent. on the amount already 
invested: and this bonus, according to an equitable scale, may 
either be paid in cash, or applied in reduction of future premiums. 

















EXAMPLES. . on 
Police: Annual | Bonus Cas! re 
Entry No. Ase| Sum |premium.| added. | Bonus. | reduced. 
££ 8s. d\/£58. d.j£ 5. a. £5 d. 
1837 39 | 59 | 1000] 67 8 4/132 14 6] 5819 9 5 
1838 | 114 | 56! 3000 1175 15 0 |296 9 7 [123 0 6 | 16 9 














Another bonus will be declared in the present year. 
Immediate Annuity for soup 100d. sunk. 
Age | 40 | 50 1 60 7 | 
Annuity | £6 5 2| £7 8 0] £9 14 3| Lia 2 2| £17 15 
DEFERRED ANNUITIES. ; 
The best and most varied provision for after-life bithert® 
offered. Every 2l. 12s. per annum paid from the age of 20, w 
at 65, give the policy-holder the choice of an annuity, 0 
471. 16s. 6d., or 3491. 11s. cash, or policy at death of 4661. kd 
advantages at 50,55, and 60, through an increased annual pa 
ment—two-thirds payments lent = sag time, a8 bag 
d ives in case of prema 5 
F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 
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LIVES OF MARINERS ASSURED. 


CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 46, Moorgate-street. 
ans granted to Policy Holders. 

Every description of Life Assurance may be effected, upon a 
moderate scale of premium, either with or without participation 
jn profits. a 2 . ” 

ts for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
jenjomments ranted upon fair and equitable terms. 
ns may be obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals Assuring their lives with this Association. 
Rinse 20 ibe ce erm flier er fortue voyages ee” 
. . : 
by sea, either for EDWARD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 

Prospectuses, and every other information, may be obtained 

by applying at the Offices, 46, Moorgate-street, City. 


“~\) USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and GENE- 


E ASSURANCE and ANNUITY COMPANY, 
nal Lit ital 200,000/., in 2,000 Shares. 














Dire: 

Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. deon Colquhoun, Esq. 
omy ky isq. E. Mangles, Esq. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. Richard Onslow, Esq. 
Joho Henry Capper. Esq. William Walker, og, 

Solicitors—Messrs. Maples, Pearse, Stevens & Co. 
Bankers—The Union'Bank of London. 
Colonial Bankers—The Bank of Australasia (incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1835), No. 2, Moorgate-street. 

Physician—P. Fraser, Esa., 62, Guil ford-street. 
Secretary—Edwar ley, Esq. a 

The following are specimens of the low rates of Premiums for 

the Assurance of 

re) a ee ae 


ctors, 
Gi 
c, 











FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 

and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 

Inn-fields, London.—Inventors and Capitalists are informed | 

that all business relating to the securing and disposing of BRI- 

TISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation of Specifications, 

and Drawings of In t ist d with care, economy, 
and despatch. 

REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS.—Under the new Act, 6 and 

7 Vict. c. 65, ARTICLES of UTILITY, whether in Metal or 

other subst be protected in the three kingd for 











OOKING-GLASSES.—_W. E. GOULD, 19, 

4 Moorgate-street, Bank, Fepectfull solicits an inspection 
of his large ASSORTMENT of C MMNEY GLASSES, of various 
sizes, of superior quality,in rich git frames, which, for elegance 
of design and superiority of workmanship, cannot be surpassed, 
at reduced prices. Cheval and toilet glasses, window cornices, 
picture frames, gilt bordering for rooms, at equally reduced 
prices. Every article manufactured on the Premises, 19, Moor- 
gate-street. A few Second-hand Chimney-glasses for sale cheap. 





ma 
3 years at @ small expense; Ornamental Designs may also be 
registered under the Act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 100. 
A PROSPECTUS, with full particulars as to the course to be 
ursued, and the expense, &c., of being protected, either by 
tters Patent or the Designs Acts, may be had gratis, upon 
application, personally or by letter, to Mr. Alexander Prince, 
14, Lincoln's Inn-fields, London. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
beautiful instruments are peculiarly adopted for military 
gentlemen, tourists, &c. eir exceeding portability, measuring 
only 3$ inches when closed, and their admirable performance 
(showing distinctly Jupiter's moons), have given the greatest | 





satisfaction. The price, 35s.; sent by post for 1s.—To be had of 
the Maker, J. DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'’S PATENT.—These candles 

are greatly improved, and do not nr ree snuffing; they burn 

longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used | 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lb. Sold by G. arish, 
ent for exportation, 21}. Bread-street, City; and at the 

M. factory, Old Bargeh Christchurch, Surrey. | 











Ann. Prem. |£1 10 3| £2 0 7/ £2 15 3) £4 1 8/46 3 9 


TO EMIGRANTS. TO. THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES 
who are assured for the whole term of life, the Company offers 
the permission to proceed to and reside in any of those Colonies 
without extra premium, and to pay their premiums there. For 
residence in New Zealand a moderate extra premium is charged. 

To all Persons the Company offers the advantages of the gua- 

ntee of an ample subscribed Capital—of permission to retain 
one-third of the Premium in their own hands (the portion so re- 
tained, with interest upon it, being deducted from the Policy 
when it becomes a Claim)—of Ascending, Descending, and other 
Scales of Premiums, and of Participation in Profits. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be had at the Offices of 
the Company, No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, City. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
lonorary Presidents. 

Earl of Errol Earl Somers 
Earl of Courtown Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville } Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 


Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Eos. Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. |F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
£. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist.|Jobn Ritchie, Esq. 
Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Surgeon—F’. Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 











This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 
ish, ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 60,000. 

In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added a bonus of 
2/. per cent. per annum on the Sum insured to all Policies of the 
Participating Class from the time they were effected. 

The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist 
December, 1840, is as follows :— 


Sum Assured. ‘Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£5000 6 Years 10 Months £683 6 8 
5000 6 Years 600 0 0 
5000 4 Years 00 


400 
5000 2 Years 200 0 0 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurance is for life. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, Waterloo- place, Pall Mali. London. 


lHE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
4 0. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 
For granting Assurances on Lives and Survivorshps, for any 
term of years, and for Endowments. 
Trustees—G. Dodd, Esq. M.P. | Ssprse, Mercer, Esq. 
_ Luke T. Flood, Esq. Colonel W. H. Meyrick. 
Directors—Thos. Acocks, Esq. Charles William Knight, Esq. 
William Aldous, Esq. Charles Mayhew. Esq. 
George Barclay, ae} General Douglas Mercer. 
Frederick it. P. Barlow, Esq.| Thomas Parker, Esq. 
Henry Smith Cafe, Esq. Robert Henry Parkinson,Esq. 
George Cornell, Esq. George Pitt, Esq. 
; illiam Crake, Esq. Charles Rogers. Esq. 
lobn Crake, Esq. Edward 8. Stephenson, Esq. 
Henry James Dixon, Esq. John Sturges, Esq. 





Luke T. Flood, Esq. Joseph W. Thrupp, Esq. 
qrnerd Halliwell, Esq. Howell Leny Vallotton, Esq. 
eorge Hunt, Esq. ohn White, Esq. 


Thomas John Burgoyne, y Tilbury, Esq. 
Benjamin Edward Hall, Esq. | John Walls, Esq. 
Physician—Charles J. Roberts, M.D., 31, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. " 
Surgeon—James M. Arnott, Esq. 2, New Burlington-street. 
Solicitor—Thomas Burgoyne, Esq. 160, Oxford-street. 
nkers— Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Co. 43, Charing-cross. 
Wis UEIDEND OF THE PROFITS OF THIS CIETY 
AS DECLARED ON THE Ist OF JANUARY, 1842, by which 
an addition, amounting on the average to 45 PER CENT. on 
+ otha ee received, was made to all Policies entitled to 


NRT ie ees 
Foo R-FIFTHS, or 80 PER CENT. of the total profits, are 
divided amon ithe Assured at intervals of five years; and all 
ithe tition. ch two payments have been made participate 
A he Profits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, y a reduction of the Annual Pre- 
— or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 


Ali Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/ d 
have the right (after two Annual pa: men s) to attend and vote 
2 ts) to att 
at the General Meetings of the Society. ire egiaaans 


M EMAlres NEW PATTERN TOOTH | 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush | 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the | 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectua 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the 
coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a | 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. | 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- | 
perties of absorption, vitality, and Gerabiiity, by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Soenge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 B., Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution—Beware of the words ‘‘ From Metcalfe’s,”’ adopted 

by some houses. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chro- 
y nometer Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty, esta- 
blished 134 years.— Webster & Son have REMOVED to 74 
CORNHILL, where the advantages of the premises will enable 
them personally to superintend their workmen. An extensive 
stock, finished with the utmost care, and at the lowest possible 
prices, consistent with maintaining that reputation supported 
during so mony years for the finest works, consisting of Com- 
pensated, Duplex, and Lever Watches, on the principle of their 
Chronometers, to which Government awarded the prizes three 
ears in succession: the Detached Lever and Horizontal Watches 
or ladies, of the smallest and most elegant patterns. Marine 
and Pocket Chronometers, with long and accurate rates; also a 
large selection of Second-hand Chronometers and Watches by 
the most eminent makers. Superior workmen are employed on 
the premises in the repairing department for English and 
Foreign work. E 
W. & Son’s Publication, with the Equation Table for the year 
1844, will be sent post free on the receipt of two stamps. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 


and injurious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 
copptented by the introduction of a new and perfectly matchless 
ALBATA PLATE. 


hairs not 








_C. Watson, 41 and 42, Barsican, and 16, Norton Fotcarr, 
aided by a person of science in the amalgamation of Metals, has 
succeeded in bringing to public notice the most beautiful article 
ever offered ; possessing all the rich of Silver in appearance, 
with its durability and hardness, and perfect sweetness in use— 
as it undergoes a Chemical Process, by which all that is nau- 
seous in mixed metals is extracted—resisting all Acids, may be 
cleaned as Silver, and is manufactured into every article for the 








Table and Sideboard. Plain. Threaded. King’s. 
‘Table Spoons and Forks 16s. 6d, 30s. Od, 35s. Od. 
Dessert dittO....ccceeeee 12 6 2 «(0 30 (0 

‘ea Spoons... - 5 6 13. 6 13 6 
Salt ditto..... owe 6 O 6 12 6 
Fish Knives .« ewe 5 6 each 12 6 2 6 
Sauce Ladles... ee 3 6 pair 7 6 7 6 
Gravy Spoons .+.++s.++ 6 6 


- 3 6 each 7 7Z 
C. Watson begs the Public will understand, that this Metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from 
gold than this metal is from all others; on its merit alone he 
wishes it to be tested, and, from the daiiy increasing eulogiums 
he receives, he is convinced that nothing can prevent its be- 
coming an article of universalwear. ©. Watson's ILLUSTRATED 


—*,* Established in the year 1769. 


EVILLE ORANGE JELLY, prepared by 
WJ JOHN_CASTELL, Wholesale and Retail Confectioner, 
44and 45, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London, at 1s. 4d, 
per pound pot. This preparation contains all the properties of 





| orange marmalade, without the peel, and on that account will 
| be found preferable for children, invalids, and people advanced 


in life, also those of weak digestion, as the pieces of peel are not 
always sufficiently preserved, thereby counteracting the bene- 
ficial effects of the compound. 

Agent, J. Johnson, George-street, Bath. 


HE NEW DISCOVERY for the NERVES, 

by DR. GRANDISON. Patronized hy above 100 of the 
Nobility.—This invaluable Medicine has effected the most won- 
derful Cures, and bestowed the boon of Nervous vigour upon 
Thousands. any who have proved it will testify, that, by 
perseverance, the trembling hand may become steady, the 
weak heart strong, and nervous irritability (so often the pre 
cursor of insanity), may be arrested. It has secured refreshing 
sleep (without containing one particle of any opiate) to those 
who have not enjoyed that blessing for years, and conquered 
the most obstinate indigestion. It strengthens the stomach, 
purifies the blood, and restores the spirits, insuring vigour both 

ody and mind. Sold by all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, at 
Is. ldd., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each, contesn ian advice to the 
Patient, with testimonials attached. Ask for Dr. Grandison’s 
Charity Pills.—“ A wonderful yet safe medicine.""— Prof. Mollen, 








t| THE SKIN and COMPLEXION. —GOW- 


_LAND'S LOTION. —The use of Gowland’s Lotion is 
speedily followed by the disappearance of every species of 
eruptive malady, discolouration, &c., and the establishment of 
a pure surface of the skin; whilst as a refresher it preserves the 
most susceptible complexion, and sustains, to a protracted 
period, the softness of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlier 
years.—‘Ront. SHaw, Lonpon,’ is in white letters on the 





government stamp, without which it is not genuine. Prices, 
28.9d., 5s 6d., quarts,8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers, &c. 
STABLISHED 1835.—The Proprietor of 


BARON DUPUYTREN’S MEDICATED POMATUM for 
the growth and preservation of the HAIR, begs respectfully to 
inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has removed his La 
ratory from 156, Regent-street, to 59, Great Russell-street, oppo- 
site the British Museum. He continues, as heretofore, to mark 
in his own handwriting, the label of each pot with his initials 
“FP, W. J.” which are also printed on the inside and outside of 
the pot in its manufacture. He takes these ——- to pre- 
vent counterfeits, although any one who has once used the 

enuine article cannot fail to detect any imitation of it. Sold 
y most chemists, perfumers, hairdressers, and others, in town 
and country. 


HE TOILET.—No toilet can be considered 
. complete without a careful attention to that department 
which so materially affects the entire contour, viz, the Hair, 
which, both in quantity and quality, is susceptible of most ma- 
terial alteration. That which is weak can be strengthened, and 
be made to receive a most beautiful gloss by artificial applica- 
tions. It is to its extraordinary and valuable properties in these 
respects that is due the character of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of 
COLUMBIA, for its invigorating, nutritious, and regenerating 
walities. Oldridge's ce causes eyebrows to grow, prevents 





| the hair from turning grey, and the first application causes it to 


CaTALocvur and Price Current is published. Families who | 


regard economy and elegance should possess themselves of 
this useful Book, which may be had Gratis and Post Free. 
THREE PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, 35s.; a set of three 
Gothic Shape ditto (including the largest size), for 25s.; three 
Gothic-shaped japanned ditto, 25s.; three Sandwich-shape 
ditto, 15s. ; and every article in Furnishing Hardware unusually 
low. Quality is here the primary consideration: hence their 
uninterrupted success for 50 years, and their present celebrity as 
the best and most extensive Furnishing Warehouses in London. 
TABLE KNIVES, ivory handles, warranted, lls. per doz.; 
Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 4s. per pair; a most extensive stock to 
select from, with balance handles, at 55s., 60s., and 70s., the long 
set of 50 pieces ; white bone and other handles, 8s. to 15s. the 
-handled carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair. The establish- 
ments of C, Watson have ranked pre-eminent for 50 years for 
their superior Table Cuiery, the whole of which ismarked with 
his name and address, and subject to exch if not app d 
of.—*s* A large stock of all the approved LAMPS now in use. 


LLNUTTS’ FRUIT LOZENGES, forCongha, 
Colds, Sore Throats, Hoarseness, &c., prepared solely 

from the BLACK CURRANT.—In the above preparation the 
acidity ofthe Black Currant alone is introduced, and that in the 
highest degree of concentration. The Lozenges may therefore 
be strongly recommended (even to persons of the most delicate 
constitutions), in the above complaints, as they tend to allay in- 
flammation, and particularly to p te a free ation. 
Public speakers and singers will find them of peculiar service. 
They have been also remarkably useful in cases of the Influenza. 
The annually increasing sale for the last 30 years of this article, 
notwithstanding the numerous attempts to equal it, will suf- 
ficiently prove its decided superiority to all ot oF Prenerations 











curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off. 
Price 3s, 6d., 6s., and lls. per bottle. o other prices are 
genuine. Ask for C. & A. Oldridge’s Balm.—1, Wellington- 
street, Strand. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—Under the 
Patronage of Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the 
Royal Family, and several Courts of Europe.—This ELEGANT, 
FRAGRANT, and PELLUCID OIL, in its preservative, Restora- 
tive, and beautifying qualities, is unequalled over the whole world. 
It preserves and reproduces the hair, even at a late period of life; 
prevents it from turning grey ; or if so changed, restores it to its 
original colour; frees it from seurf and impurity, and renders it 
soft, silky, curly, and glossy, and retains its curl and other deco- 
rative form uninjured by the variations of the atmosphere, or 
the effects of the crowded assembly—facts which are abun- 
dantly prove: y the numerous testimonials. which may be 
seen at the Proprietors. These advantages are enhanced by the 
gratifying fact, that it preserves its virtues unimpaired by the 
change of climate, and is alike in use from the frigid tothe 
torrid zone—from the assemblies of St. Petersburgh to those of 
Calcutta and the remote East. To children it is especially re- 
commended as forming the basis of A BEAUTIFUL HEAD 
OF HAIR. Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four 
small), 10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. per bottle. ‘ 
CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words * ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL’ engraved in two lines on the wrapper, an 
on the back of the Envelope 1.500 times, containing 29,028 letters, 
Be sure to ask for ‘ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” *9* All 
others are spuR1OUs IMITATIONS !!! Sold by the Proprietors, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, LONDON ; and by 
Chemists : nd Perfumers. 


" TINY ry 

HARPE’S SOLUBLE QUININE DENTI- 

FRICE. Recommended and used by the Facutty, for 

preserving the TEETH to the latest possible period. The ad- 
vantages of this traly scientific preparation arise from its hold- 
ing, in a state of quintessence, the medicinal properties of Bark 
and Myrrh, which, by a chemical combination, known only to 
the proprietor, are rendered instantly soluble in the juices of 
the mouth; at the same time, it is perfectly free from acid, grit, 
or any pernicious ingredients. By its astringent qualities it pre- 
vents decay, eradicates scurvy, and, by exciting healthy action 
of the gums, prevents their separation from the teeth; or, 
subject to bleedinz, gives, in most cases, immediate, and. by con- 
tinued use, permanent relief. It is strikin ly beneficial in affec- 
tions of the mouth, the result of a mercurial or medicinal course ; 
and, when subject to tenderness of the gums arising from cold 
its use is a positive preventive of future attacks. The virtue o' 
this celebrated Dentifrice in cleansing, removing incrustation 
and speedily giving a beautiful whiteness to the teeth, as wel 
as sweetness to the breath, is unrivalled by any other Tooth 
Powder, whilst its refreshing bitter imparts an agreeable sensa- 
tion to the most discriminating palate. 

Be careful to observe the Proprietor's Signature on the Govern- 
ment stamp.—Prepared and sold by G. Y. SHARPE, Chemist, 
Islington-green, London. To be procured of all respectable 
Medicine Venders. in boxes at ls. 9d. and 2s. 9d. each; and 
through the following Agents:—Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; 
Butler, 4, Senecio) Hannay & Co. 63, Oxford-street; Ed- 














of a similar description.—Be careful to ask for “ 
FRUIT LOZENGES,” prepared only by the P: i Allnutt 





W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


er 
& Son, Queen-street, Portsea.-Sold in boxes, at 1s. lhd. ¢ h, b; 
if¥cen inte vaiebtetnaa 


wards, 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Barclay & Sons, 95, Farring- 
d it Sutton 0, Bow Churchyard ; and J. D. Best, 





t; ~t 
14, Grosvenor-street West, Eaton-square. 
N.B. Orders by post immediately attended to, 


THE ATHENZUM ” 





On SATURDAY, APRIL 20th, will be published, price Sixpence, stamped to go free by Post, 
The FIRST NUMBER of The 


KRatlway Chrontele. 





JOURNAL OF 


ENGINEERING IMPROVEMENTS, MECHANICAL INVENTIONS, PUBLIC WORKS, &c., 





THERE HAS BEEN CREATED within the last ten years, by the enterprise of this country, a PropucTIvVE ProPerry 1n Ratt- 
WAYS, amounting to more than Sixty MILtrions sterling, with a REVENVE of nearly Six MILLIONS PER ANNUM. This great 
addition to the wealth and resources of England has been produced by the investment of the private funds of nearly Fifty Thousand 
Individuals, who form the Railway Constituency of Great Britain. It affords employment to a great body of our workmen, tends 
to the developement of our industrial capabilities, and is a boon to the whole travelling population. 

It is strongly felt that Railway property, involving interests so extensive, should not be exposed to the injurious effects 
which the want of sound information and the circulation of erroneous statements, for party purposes, so constantly produce ; and 
it has appeared, to those most capable of judging, that the mutual interests of the Proprietary, the Managers, and the Railway 
Executive, and of the Public interests with which they are identified, have as yet found no organ in which they can be fairly discussed 
and satisfactorily adjusted. The Railway Chranicle has been projected to supply this deficiency, by THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN 
AUTHENTIC AND IMPARTIAL MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN ALL THE MEMBERS OF THE GREAT RAILWAY COMMUNITY ; 
having especially in view the free communication of useful information, the promotion of the common interests, and the general 
circulation of sound intelligence in all that relates to Railway property. 

The Conductors of the Railway Chronicle are men of practical experience, who possess peculiar facilities for obtaining the 
earliest information, and who will use their anxious endeavours to advance, in every way, the great interests of Railway property, 
scrupulously avoiding all indulgence of personal feeling, the expression of party prejudice, or the advancement of individual or 
exclusive interests :—they desire, in short, to furnish an unbiassed Chronicle of facts, and a fuir arena for the discussion of important 
opinions and principles, 


The Railway Chronicle will contain the earliest and most authentic information on the following subjects (to elucidate which, Illustrative 
Maps and Engravings will be given, when necessary ) : 


THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF RAILWAYS NOW IN USE. RAILWAY LEGAL INFORMATION. 
POSITION, PROGRESS, AND VALUE OF FOREIGN RAILWAYS. CONTRACTS FOR EXECUTION OF WORK. 
PROGRESS OF RAILWAYS IN EXECUTION, STATE OF THE IRON TRADE. 
PROJECTED NEW RAILWAYS. ENGINEERING WORKS OF MERIT ON RAILWAYS AT HOME AND 
THE TRAFFIC AND REVENUE OF RAILWAYS, ABROAD. 
THE ECONOMY OF WORKING AND EXPENDITURE. ENGINEERING IMPROVEMENTS ON RAILWAYS AT HOME AND 
THE VALUE OF SHARES. ABROAD. 
PAYMENT OF CALLS, DIVIDENDS, AND DEBENTURES. MECHANICAL INVENTIONS RELATING TO RAILWAYS AT HOME 
THE PROCEEDINGS AT RAILWAY MEETINGS, WITH THE DOCU- AND ABROAD, ILLUSTRATED, WHEN REQUISITE, BY WOOD-CUTS. 
MENTS LAID BEFORE SUCH MEETINGS, LOCOMOTIVE IMPROVEMBNTS AND INVENTIONS AT HOME AND 
WEEKLY REPORTS ON THE MONEY AND SHARE MARKETS. ABROAD. ‘ 
PARLIAMENTARY RAILWAY PROCEEDINGS. = REPORTS OF THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES, WHENEVER ANY SUB- 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF TRADE AND OTHER PUBLIC JECTS AFFECTING RAILWAYS ARE DISCUSSED. 
OR MUNICIPAL BODIES, SO FAR AS THEY AFFECT THE IN- | RAILWAY LITERATURE. 
TERESTS OF RAILWAY PROPERTY. RAILWAY PATENTS. 


Arrangements have been made for the purpose of supplying in the Railway Chronicle the earliest information concerning the 
Frencn Rartways (the figures being given in English money), in which so much British capital is now so profitably invested, and 
the other Railways on the Continent which are in progress or in prospect. Intelligence will leave Paris every week in time for 
insertion in the Railway Chronicle, which will thus contain the transactions in the Paris Railway Stocks, and receipts of the 
various lines up to the latest hour, and furnish the earliest notice of whatever may affect the British holder, = 

Weekly Reports from the London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Northern Share Markets will afford the Capitalist the means of 
judging of the condition of Railway investments. PM , : 

Another peculiar feature of the Railway Chranicle is to consist in a series of Papers on each of the Great British Railways—in 
which the Past History, Present Condition, and Future Prospects of every Railway will be fully and concisely developed. It is hardly 
to be presumed, that the great number of persons who have of late years begun to interest themselves in Railway Property, can have 
had the leisure and opportunity necessary to understand the peculiar circumstances and character of each individual Railway, so 
as to estimate properly the relative value and prospective profit of these investments. This information will be given in the succes- 
sive numbers of the Railay Chronicle. For those who are now becoming subscribers for the first time to a Railway Paper, 
this feature is peculiarly important, as it will enable them rapidly to obtain an acquaintance with the whole of the existing lines. 

To Carirazists, BANKERS, SoLiciTors, STOcK-BROKERS, INsuRANCE Companies, and all who hold Money for investment, 
the Railway Chronicle will furnish such sound unprejudiced information as shall enable them at once to make a judicious choice 
for the investment of funds at their disposal. sll 

To Enainerrs, the Railay Chronicle will afford information on all points of Practical Engineering that may tend to the 
advancement of the profession, and to the perfection of that Railway communication which their talents have placed in its present 
admirable condition, and which it remains for their skill to render more available to the Public, and therefore more beneficial to the 
Shareholder. ‘Through this channel of intercommunication every intelligent person will have an opportunity of contributing to the 
common stock of knowledge, and consequently to the general welfare. : : 

‘Yo Contractors, MANUFACTURERS, IxvENTORS, and Practica, Exornerrs and Mecuanics, the Railway Chranice will 
afford the means of bringing before the Influential Part of the Railway Proprietary, such Inventions, Discoveries, Practical Works, 
Mechanical Improvements, and Articles of Manufacture, as they may desire to introduce into Railway employment ; and it will 
afford the mems of ascertaining where their practical assistance can be required either on lines projected or in execution. Thus the 
columns of the Railway Chronicle will open a market for the labour of the Contractor, the inventions of the Mechanist, and the 


commodities of the Manufacturing Engineer. 
The Ratlivay Chronicle 
Will be published EVERY SATURDAY, in time for the Morning Mails. 


a Orders received by all Newsmen. 
*,* Office for Advertisements and Communications, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 
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